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voice; the change o7 ap indelible sorrow passed unnoticed by | work a second time; but while the force in one form disap. 
herself to any other. pears, it reappears in another form in which it is Capable of 
; The days went on, as time travels, in sorrow and in joy; | doing an amount of work equivalent to that it performed jg 
some letters for Mrs. Carruthers, uncle. 1) and at length change came in Mrs, Carrathers, and there was | its previous form. 
1 to see them. Two are from America ; will | hope at Poynings. Not hope, indeed, tbat she could ever be ut whatdo we mean by force? The simplest definition 
. as she has been, beautifal and stately in her serene and |of the term is that which describes it as something w 
“TI take them, Clare, why?” asked her uncle, in & tone of | honoured matronhood, in her bright intelligence and dignity. | produces or resists motion. When we think of torce we think 
y That was not to be. She recovered ; that is, she did not die,| at once of something moved or moving ; when we throw 
but she died to much pf the past. She was an old woman | ball into the air, we say the force of our muscles hag caused 
from thenceforth, and all her beauty, save the immortal beau- | its motion: when an apple drops from a tree, we say 
ty of form, had left her very quiet, very patient and gentle, | force of gravity caused the fall; a sailing ship we say ig mor. 
but of foeble nerves, and with little memory for the past, and | ed by the force of the wind, and a railway train by the foree 
little attention or interest in the present, she was the merest| of steam, The most general and simplest force is STavity, the 
wreck ot what she had been. Her faithful old servant was | force that attracts a body to the earth; it can be made to per- 
not so much distressed by the change as were her husband | form all kinds of mechanical work: we drive clocks ang 
and Clare. She had ber own reasons for thinking it better | small machines by means of falling weights, and falling Water 
that it should be 30, For many days after convalescence had | by turning a mill, may be converted to a variety of practi 
been declared, she had watched and waited, sick with appre- | purposes; let us suppose it to be made to Jift a h 





























fied coldness, but making no attempt to look at them nearer. 
“ You had better lay them aside, or give them to Brookes or 
Dixon. I never meddle with Mrs. Carruthers’s family cor- 
respondence.” 

Clare made her escape with the letters, feeling as if her ears 
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am 
had, morally speaking, been boxed ; and diverted, for a little, | hension for some sign of recollection on the part of the pa-| means of pins or cams fixed around the circumference of | we 
de sensation from the devouring anxiety she had felt that | tient, but none came, and the old woman, while she grieved | water-wheel. Now, suppose the h to weigh a hundred. “has 
. Carruthers should communicate in the tone which she had | with exceeding bitterness over the wreck of all she so dearly | weight, and suppose we want to raise it a foot high, repson which 
tried to insinuate wita the dignitaries of the Home Office. loved, thanked God in her heart that even thus relief will tell us, and experiment will infallibly prove to us, that ip most 
The door of Mrs. Varruthers’s room a and the cur-|had come. None had come otherwise. George Dallas had | effect this, we must let one hundred weight of water fall down servip 
tain partly withdrawn, whea Clare r it. She called | made no sign. & foot; suppose we want to raise the hammer two feet, we earth 
softly to Dixon, but received no reply. Then she went in,| So the time went on, and sammer was in its full pomp and | must let a hundred weight of water fall two foot, or, what ig light, 
and found the housekeeper again in attendance upon the pa-| pride when preparations were being made on a scale suitable | the same thing, let two bundredweight of water fall through ea 
tient. To her inquiries she received from Mrs. Brookes very | to the sravelliog arrangements of magnates of the importance | one foot, or four huncredweight through six inches. [t mai. ft 
discouraging replies, and the vld woman stated her conviction | of Mr. Carruthers of Poynings for a continental tour, recom-|ters not what machinery, what pulleys, ropes, or levers we tutes | 
strongly that it was going to be a very bad business, and that) mended by the physicians in attendance as a means for the | employ between the water and the hammer; to raise a pound suitab 
Clare had much better go to the Sycamores. complete restoration of Mrs. Carruthers. The time named | foot we must let a pound fall a foot; we cannot create the With 
“ You can’t do ary good here, Miss Carruthers,” said the old | for the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers had nearly ar-| most infinitesimal amount of force, any more than we insept 
woman ; and Clare thought she had never heard her speak | rived, and it had just been arranged that Clare should remain | creaée the smallest particle of matter. This simple and magi. on off 
so sternly and harshly, “I don’t know that any one can | at the Sycamores during their absence, when Mr. Carruthers | fest consideration is an effectual antidote to any disordered ductic 
do any good; but you can’t, anyhow, and the fever may be| startled Mrs. Brookes considerably by asking her if she could | mind afflicted with the idea of the possibility of making pious 
catching.” inform him where a communication might be expected to find | perpetual motion. If we could create the smallest amount of even | 





Clare’s eyes filled with tear, not only because she loved 
Mrs. Carruthers, not only because another trouble was added 
to the crushing misery that had fallen upon her, but a'so 
because it hurt her gentle nature keenly to feel herself of 
nO account. ° 
“ No,” she said, in a low voice, “I know I am of no use, 
Mrs. Brookes. Iam not her child. If I were, I should not 
be expected to leave her. And,” she added, bitterly, for the 
first time treading on the forbidden ground, “more than 
= if it were not for me her son might be with her now, 
perbaps.” 

“ Hush, bush, pray,’ whispered Mrs. Brookes, with a 
frightened glance at the bed; “don’t say that word! She 
may hear and understand more than we think.” 

Clare looked at her in bewilderment, but obeyed her, and 
asked no questions. 

“ These came just now,” she said; “my uncle desired me 
to give them to you.” 

She put the letters into the old woman’s hand, and crossed 
the room, leaving it by the opposite door, which communi- 
cated with Mrs. Carruthers’s dressing-room. As she passed 
through the inner apartment, which opened on the corridor, 
she observed that the portrait of George Dallas, which had 
hung upon the wall as long as she remembered the room, was 
no longer thera. 

The hidden anguish in her own heart, the secret which was 
crushing her own young spirit, made the girl quick to see and 
interpret any sign of similar sorrow and mystery. 

“*Mrs, Brookes has taken away her son’s picture,” Clare 
thougut, as she slowly descended the stairs, and she dreads 
his name being mentioned in her presence, Dr. Munns asked 
if she had had a shock, and seemed to impute her illness to 
something of the kind. There is something wrong with 
George Dallas, and the two know it.” 

When Miss Uarruthers left her, Mrs. Brookes broke the seal 
of one of the letters without a moment’s hesitation, and read 
its veer standing shielded from any possible observation 
by the invalid by the curtains of the bed. The letter con- 
tained only a few lines : ’ 

“1 am going away, out of England, for a litile while, my 
dearest mother” George Dallas wrote. “ Tt is necessary for the 
transaction of my business ; but I did not know it be 80 
when I last communicated with you. Write to me at the sub- 
joined address ; your letter will be forwarded.” The address 
given was Routh’s, at South Molton Street. 

The old woman sighed heavily as she read the letter, and 
then resumed her aitendance on her patient. 

The day waned, the London physician came and went. 
The household at Poynings learned little of their mistress’s 
state. There was little to be learned. Thatvight a letter was 
written to George Dallas, by Mrs, Brookes, which was a 
harder task to the poor old woman than she had ever been 
aie upon to fulfil. With infinite labour, she wrote as 

ows: : 


“My dear Master George. Your letter has come, so I know 


Mr. George Dallas? It would have been impossible for hc-| force, perpetual motion would be possible; but no power of 
man ingenuity to have devised a question more unexpected | man and no machine can generate force; it can be turned 
by its recipient, and Mrs. Brookes was genuinely incapable | from one shape and quality to another; chemical forces and 
of hepledped it for a moment, and showed her fear and sur-| the forces of electricity and magaetism—which ali obey the 
prise so plainly, that Mr. Carruthers, much softened by recent | grand law of “ conservation,” thuugh we have not space here 
events, condescended to explain why he had asked it. 

“TI do not consider it proper that the young man should be 
left in ignorance of his mother’s state of health, and her ab- 
sence from England,” he said with less stateliness than usual ; 
“ and though I do not inquire into the manner and frequency 
of his communications ‘with Mrs. Carruthers, I believe I am 
correct in re pry he has not written to her lately.” 

“ Not lately, sir,” replied Mrs. Brookes. 

The result of this colloquy was that Mrs. Brookes gave Mr. 
Carruthers Routh’s address at South Molton Street, and that 
Mr. Carruthers addressed a short epistle to George Dallas, 
in which he curtly informed his step-son that his mother, 
having just recovered from a davgerous illness which had 
enfeebled her mind considerably, was about to travel on the 
Continent for an indefinite period, during which, if he (Mr. 
Carruthers) should see any cause for so doing, he would com- 
municate further with Mr. George Dalias. This letter was 

ted on the day which witnessed the departure of Mr. and 
rs. Carruthers “and suite” (as the County Chronicle was 
careful to notice) from Poynings; and Mr, Carruthers felt 
much conscious self-approval for having written it, and espe- 
cially for having timed the writing of it so well. “Sooner, 
he might have made an excuse of it for coming here,” 
thought the astute gentleman; “and it would have been 
heartless not to have written at all.” 

For once in his life, Mr. Carruthers of Poynings had writ- 

ten a letter of importance. 


WHAT WE OWE TO THE SUN. 


Among the vast number of important subjects of scientific 
research that are crowded into the philosophical history of 
the past half century, there stands out prominently the beau- 
tiful discovery of a general law embracing and influencing 
all the various branches of physics and chemistry ;—the law 
of the “Conservation of Force,” or as it has been termed, the 
“ Conservation of Energy.” 

Bither of these titles strike an unscientific mind as so deep 
and abstruse that we are fearful leat the reader, after glancing 
at the first paragraph, should suspect what follows to be far 

ond his depth, and hence pass these columns by unread. 
Inks therefore needful to assure him—or her, if we are fortu- 
nate’enough to secure the attention of any “ whom pleasure 
has not made too busy to be wise”—that nothing will be 
found in them requiriog more than the most ordinary intelli- 
gence for its comprehension; while we can promise that 
some few matters will be found which, if not so generally in- 
teresting, are certainly quite as startling as the thrilling iaci- 
devts ofa sensation story. 

The first enunciator of the great principle, one of the pha- 
ses of which we are about to speak of, was one Julius Robert 
you are notin Eogland, and L am not sure but that some one | Mayer, a physician, and formerly town-doctor to the town of 
else may see this, Your mother is very ill, in consequence | fei{pronn, in Germany. He was led to speculate on the in- 
of what she has seen in the papers. Ido not believe it is a8/ timate relation between one class of natural forces and anoth- 
bad as it seems, though how bad that is, thank God, no One | er, trom the simple accident of bleeding a feverish patient at 
but your mother and I know, or can ever know, I hope and | Jaya, some five-and-twenty yeara ago. The varying colours 
trust. Think of all the strongest and most imploring things | of yenons'and arterial blood directed his attention to the 
I could uy to you, my own dear boy, if it was sate to say any-| theory of respiration ; in the respiration of animals he saw 
thing, and if you can put us out of suspense, by writing, not | the origin of their muscular power; and the comparison of 
to her, not oa any account to her, but to me, do so. But if| animals to thermic machines suggested to him the important 
yon can. George,—and think what I feel in saying that #,—| principle with which his name will now for ever be coanect- 

p away, don't let her hear of you, don’t Jet her think of} eq, He worked away for many years in silence and obscari- 
you in danger. Anyhow, God save, and help, and forgive! ty; his labours passing unnoticed even by his own country- 
you. Your affectionate old Nurse, » | meo, and remaining unknown in this couatry till they were 

“ ELLEN, recognized and brought into notice by Professor Tyndall.— 
At length his mind gave way; he became insane, and was 
placed in a lunatic asylum. Happily he recovered, and he is 
now, or was two or three years ago, a cultivator of vineyards 
in his native town. 

In connection with this subject of inquiry, it has happened, 
as it frequently bas with other subjects, that the same train 
of thougat, the same course of research, has presented itself 
indepentendly, —— simultaneously, to different minds far 
removed from possible intercourse; and so, while rendering 
tribute to the sagacity of the German philosopher, we must 
not omit to recognize the labours of our own countrymen 
Joule, Grove, and others, who, while yet ignorant of May- 
er’s in conceived principles and worked out re- 
wo identical with Lo singe ‘ 
“The octrine ie present era of sci- 

Gensbiapen of has been worthily 
led, teaches us that the activity w’ wesee manifested 
in all the natural forces is a constant quantity of the universe, 

8 certain aite amount of 
is invariable in 


w allude to their relations—may be called into action, ang 
converted into other forces; but the all pervading law ob. 
tains; force cannot be got from nothing. Zz nihilo nihil 
But while the doctrine of the conservation of force teaches 
that we cannot create force, it also demonstrates that we cap. 
not annihilate it. If it be true of force that nil fit ex nihilo it 
is equally true that nil fit-ad nihilum, and this leads to the 
most beautiful of the deductions of this philosophy. 

It would obviously be thought that when we have once ex. 
tracted a certain amount of work from any given amount ot 
force, that the force had expended itself, and is consequent] 
lost. When we raise a hammer and strike a blow therewith 
we might naturally suppose the force expended on the blow 
to be destroyed. But we are told that force is never lost: it 
is changed, but never destroyed. What then becomes of it? 
Reverting to our example of a water-wheel lifting a hammer 
let us suppose this hatamer to be rapidly lifted and let fall s 
considerable number otf times, in its descent striking a pi 
of iron placed on an anvil beneath it. We should find thy 
after a tew blows the iron would become warm, and evento. 
ally, ifthe blows be rapid and powerful, red hot. Two or 
three of the tremendous strokes of a steam-hammer will ren- 
der a mass of iron so hot as to become as soft as lead. In 
cold weather we beat our hands- together and they become 
warm, our flesh tingles with warmth if we receive a blow. 
When cannon-shois are fired against an iron target they fall 
down hissing hot, and 1 is a common thing to see a flash of 
light, even in broad day, accompany the stroke; we have 
seen a case in which the ball and target were actually meited 
and soldered together by the force of the concussion. We rub 
together two pieces of stick and fire is kindled, or strike flint 
on steel and sparks are emitted. And what do we 
from these examples? Why, the evident fact that motion 
when interrupted becomes converted into heat; or, in other 
words, that mechanical force is changed into heat when its 
mechanical work is done. When the motion of a movi 
body, be it a falling stone or a flying bullet, a clapping hand 
or a striking hammer, is arrested, the motion of the mass is 
transferred ‘to a motion of the molecules or particles compos 
ing it, and this molecular motion is heat. This is the toun- 
dation of the beautiful “‘ mechanical theory of beat,” that has 
of late yeare, and deservedly, claimed so large a share of acien- 
tific attention. Mathematical furmule bave been deduced 
from it, and the numerical relation between work done aad 
heat generated, and vice verad, accurately calculated ; a quan- 
tity has thus been found which has been termed the “ mechaa- 
ical equivalent of heat,” and from which we learn that the 
amount of heat which is necessary to raise the tem 
ofa pound of water one degree of the centrigrade scale, is 
equivalent to the mechanical force which would lift the same 
pound of water to a height of about fourteen hundred feet, 
Curious and valuable are the inferences deduced by compute 
tion from the knowledge of this relation betwen work or 
motion and heat, not the least startling of which is that which 
informs us that if the motion of our earth, 68,000 milesan 
hour, were suddenly stopped, an amount of beat would be 
developed sufficient to heat a globe of lead the size of the 
earth to a temperature of 690,000 degrees, an intensity of heat 
200 times as great as that required to melt iron! so that the 
mere motion of the earth embraces the conditions for the ful- 
filment of the prophecy, “that the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, the earth also and the works therein be burned 
up.” 

As motion or force is convertible into heat, so, con , 
is heat convertible into force, This isa fact so palpably evi- 
dent from our every-day experience of the vast amount of work 
performed by steam power, generated by heat, that it needs n0 
elucidation or commentary. Bat it is not so evident a 
first sight that the various other forces we call into set- 
vice, such as falling water, the force of winds, and above 
all muscular power, owe theis various energies to beat, al- 
though we hope to make it clear before closing this papet- 

To assert that we can neither travel in a railway train 
nor sail in a ship, mow a field or grind its cornina 
or water mill, hew down a tree or build a house, propels 
cricket, ball or run after it, row a race or climb a mova- 
tain; or, in short, perform any operation requiring any de 
scription of force or energy without first arawiog on 
sun for a necessary supply of such energy, sounds 
maniacal than philosphical; aod if we had put forth suca 
t the sustaining testimony of ecientific 
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The days went on, as time travels in sickness and in health, 
and owe. = regen et = na Carruthers, 
hope at Poynings. ver m pronounced not in- 
fectious, and Clare had not been banished to the Sycamores. 
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ower, or by 


their tidal action, give us the force we tarn to| was lying in the harbour of Antigua. I was out there at the endeavoured to dissuade him ; but as all that. we could sa 


accoun ugh the agency of water mills or other ap-|same time, and saw a good deal of the naval men, anda bet-|made no impression upon him, a midshipman nam 
bd theme solar Or. by heating the atmosphere | ter set of fellows I wouldn’t wish to know. You never were|Kcapton, who was a very good swimmer, declared he’d ac- 
pniferent parts of the earth’s surlace to different/in the West Indies, I think ; so I must explain, that outside | company him. u 
ures, disturbs its equilibrious condition and |the regular harbour of Antigua there is a,sort of second har-| ‘ ‘It’s better for two of us to go,’ said Knapton; ‘for if 
communicating motion to it, give us the important|bour—a large bay, the shore of which, on one side, alter|only one went, and he were to come to grief on the way, 
power that we recognise in the winds. The connec-| taking a wide sweep, runs out into the sea for a great dis-| you know, these fellows would be no better off than they are 
tion betweer the sun and a steam engin® -...:3 not quite so| tance. Well, one fine day it was arranged that we should now. . 
gear to an unscientific mind, nevertheless it is satisfactorily | have a picnic; so, four or five of the officers, among whom People talk a good deal about our national degeneracy 


ble. The force of steam we derive from heated 
and vaporised water, and we obtain the necessary heat from 
the com 


was Peyton Jones, with an Irish doctor and myself for guests, | nOW-a-days; it doesn’t look much like natioflal degeneracy, I 
took the ship's pinnace and three men, sailed out of the har- | imagine, when, out of ten men—some of whom, as not bein 


bustion of fuel; hence, the origin of the motive force | bour and across the bay to an eligible spot on the opposite | able to swim at all, must be left out ot the account—two could 
is to be 


traced to the chemical forces of the| shore, and there picnicked to our heart’s content. The doc-| be found to go in for such a very forlorn hope as this. Well, 


and the oxygen with ‘which the fuel in pro-|tor wasan invaluable man at festivitiesofthis kind. His tales Jones and Knapton stripped themselves to the skin—the less 
css of combustion combines. But whence.does the fuet | used to follow one another like a string of sausages ; the head | luggage you take on a journey of this kind, the better—aud 
derive its force? We answer, from the sun, “ the inexhausti- of one joined to the tail of another by a “ Faith, and that re- | dashed into the water; and you may fancy with what anxi- 
tle source of physical energy. the continually wound-up | minds me”—particularly fuany to listen to, trom the absence} 0us hearts we on the boat watched, as long as the failing light 


which is the source of a: 
oN 


terrestial activity. of anything in the first story that could by any possibility have| would let us, their heads rising and falling with the waves, 


ature,” says Mayer, as translated by Professor Tyndall, suggested the second. and the splashing made by their feet. 


“has proposed 


to herself the task of storing up the light] ‘* On the occasion I am speaking of, he kept usina roar of| “ ‘Kick well,’ Jones shouted to Knapton, for he knew what 


which streams earthward from the sun—of converting the laughter all day; telling stories and singing songs incessantly | cowards sharks are, and what a little thing will sometimes 


most volatile of all powers into a frigid form, and thus pre- | till it was time to think about returning. 


0, after one more | frighten them— kick well ; make as much splash as possible ; 


serving it for her uses. To thisend she has overspread the | tale, which, being of gn exceedingly comic character, re-|it’s your only chance, if they get asight of you.’ 


earth with organisms, whicb, living, take into tiem the solar 


minded the doctor of a very distressing case at that time in| “ Aud there we sat in silence—even the doctor was dumb 


Jight, and by the consumption of its energy generate inces- hospital, we finished the other bottle, and in a short time were | for the time—staring after the two heroes; for heroes they 


chemical forces. afloat. No sooner were we under way, than Dr. O'Grady got 


were, if there are such things at all: first their heads were lost 


* These organisms are plants. The vegetable world consti-| UP a0 argument with Jones, who was at the helm, upon the, in the darkness; then the white foam made by their feet ; and 
tutes the reservoir in which the fugitive solar rays are fixed, | Subject of steering ; and in a short time requested, on the | kncwing, as we did, the dangers that surrounded them, when 
suitably deposited and rendered ready for useful application. | gtound that illustration was necessary to render his views | We lost sight of that, the hope that they could ever reach the 
With this provision the existence of the human race is also | Clear, to be allowed to give a practical example of his powers | shore seemed to mix with the darkness, and to be lost as well. 
ioseparably connected. ‘I'he reducing action of the sun’srays | 48 @steersmao. This Jones at first objected to; but public | It is a terribly painful thing to have to remain inactive while 
onorganic and inorganic substances is well known : this re- feeling running strongly in favour of the doctor's being allowed | Others are incurring great danger; to feel that you cannot 
dgction takes place most copiously in full sun-light, less co- | t0 try bis band, and the doctor giving this feeling voice with a | raise a finger to help them, however desperate their position 


iy in the shade, and is entirely absent in darkness, and 


force and eloquence peculiar to himself, the end of the matter | 1 don’t know that I ever pussed a more wretched time than I 


. dle-light. The reduction is a conversion of one | ¥8, that he was soon seated comtortably at the helm, singing | did after Jones and Knapton had got beyond our sight. As I 
Spniato anotber—of mechanical ‘effect into chemical ten.| the “ Groves of Blarney.” ries | sat shivering on that dismal boat, thinking of those two fel- 
” 


“For a short time the voyage went on very smoothly ; but | lows swimming along ia the midst of perils which they had no 


the mighty force that we employ to transport our- |Just as O'Grady was in the middle of an amazingly funny com- | Power to avoid, there came into my mind a scene from an old 
ie and our Tpupbhndibe with ae BR pay from | parison between Arion, whose singing attracted the dolphins, | 00k which I had not read since 1 was child, in which a 
town to town, from shore to shore, and to drive the vast en- | #04 himself, whose voice appeared to possess a certain charm |™man had to pass in the dead of night through a valley set 
gines of our stupendous factories, is in reality nothing else for sharks, a sudden gust of wind took us and laid us on our | ¢verywhere with snares and pitfalls, which in the darkness he 


than the solar energy that came to our earth thousands, ay, | beam-ends. could not see, but still was forced to go walki 


blindly on, 


nillions of years ago, and that has been “ conserved” in fossil| _ “‘ Port your helm!’ shouted Jones, jumping up, and making | Conscious that at any moment he might step into absolate 


form for our use till now. And a blessing, indeed, has that | for the tiller. ‘Port, O'Grady! Port! 


destruction. 


sunlight, that then fell upon the spot of the globe that now|_ “‘ The same t’you, and plenty of it, replied the doctor, still} _“ But Jones and the midshipman were swimming steadily 
ites our favoured Ton thay to the a that since has | facetious, though a thought flurried. ’ ‘ Port it is! ; all the while, for some time almost side by side; their faces 

it. No small portion of the wealth, prosperity, and “But, unfortunately, port it wasn’t. By a little error of the | 8et for the shore, and their thoughts dwelling as little as pos- 
greetoess our country enjoys is due to the buried energy of | doctor's, it wasstarboard instead ; and the result was that in an- sible upon what might at any moment happen down below 


oar coal-fields. From these we annually dig nearly a hundred | ther moment we were all siruggling in the water, and the pin- Some men—I among them—have a horror of touchi 


ng avy- 


nillion tons of coal, the combustion of which is equal to the | Dace was keel uppermost. As several of the party could not swim | thing under water; and I am certain that if I had been either 


work that could be performed by a hundred and twenty mil- the first thing to do wasto look alter them, and help them to 


lions of horses working incessantly, day and night, through- |cramble up on to the keel. Peyton Jones, who was a mag-| Might send my foot against a shark, who would snip o' 
out a whole year. 


when this store ig exhausted ? zealously at this, splashing as much as possible the while, in 


of those fellows, tue very knowledge that every kick I gave 


: my 
here will the “ force” of England be | Dificent swimmer, and all of us who could swim at all, worked | leg in a twinkle, would have acted like the touch of the elec- 


trical eel upon me, and deprived my muscles of all power of 


m machine power we pass to muscular power: order to keep the sharks away; and in a very short time, a| Motion. 1t did not operate so with them, however. The ap- ° 
fs us to the A wom of os subject. wat 2 aon ee long row of moist, pom an A Te bodies mdadas the bot- | prehension of danger only made them more active in trying 
engine und the liviog body there is the closest analogy : all | tom of the capsized boat. to escape from it, and for about three quarters of a mile—we 
muscular motions strictly obey the most rigid mechanical| .““‘Are we all here now ?’ cried Jones, who was at the end | could not see them, of course, but, as you may imagine, we 
jaws: the propulsive power of the heart drives the blood |f the line. ‘One, two, three—Good Heavens! where's the | had every single incident related to us afterwards—they pro- 


through the vesse)s according to the laws of hydraulics: the | doctor?” 


ceeded swiftly and evenly. But after they had accomplished 


nutritive materials upon whick life depends are no more nor|. “‘ Help!" shrieked a man who was at the other end of the | that distance, Knapton began to drop gradually behind. He 
Jess than Seaahietibte suletaneen, aa actually undergo a|boat,—thelp,help! Here’sa shark at my leg. He’s got my | had either overrated his powers, or exhausted himself with 
slow combustion, and enter into the sama combination with | foot in his mouth.’ kicking too vigorously ; at any rate, from whatever cause 
stmospheric oxygen as the fuel in a fire; the conversion of| “ ‘Faith, and if it is a shark, said the voice of the doctor | When they had gone about a mile, he cried out to Junes: ‘I 
food into work is effected by the same process as that which | {rom the water, ‘ ye’ll never be troubled with corns on that | Ca go no further. Imustshutup. Yougoon. Never mind 


turns coal or wood into motive force. The work done by a foot again. But this is no fish, but an Irelander, fortunately 


me—go on,’ Jones, however, was the last man in the world 


man must be in just proportion to the food he eats; we might | for you, Thompson. Lend a hand, bhoys. It’s n.yself, and no mis- | tO desert @ friend in difficulties ; he turned, and swam back to 
ss well try to drive 2 steam-engine without fuel as to extract |take. That's right. Ah, ye ungrateful baste,—apostrophi-| him at once. ‘ ; 
work from the body without food; and where food is taken, | Z\ng the boat,—' what did ye go turning over in that way for, Are you done up, old fellow ? Jones said to him. 


snd nocorresponding work performed, excessive bodily heat is | #fther I'd been steering ye so carefully, and all? 


“ ©Yes, said the midshipman ; ‘I can’t go on any farther. 


and radiated from the body to the eurrounding at-| _ “ ‘By Jove, I thought we'd picked all up,’ said Jones. ‘I'd But you go on ; you’d better leave me.’ 


to be taken up and reconverted into force by other | forgotten you, O'Grady 


“*Not L” said Jones; ‘ we set out together, and we'll finish 


talmal or vegetable bodies. All food taken into the body and| “* Upon my conscience,’ said the doctor, frankly, ‘and you | together, or not at all. Now, look here, Don’t you grasp at 
not worked out, might just as well, for all the good it does | Were justified in that same, for, faith! I forgot myself when I | me, and cling to me; you are too good a swimmer not to 


anybody, be put on the fire, and the heat to which it is ulti- 


undertook to steer. But who could have expected that a | know that’s raving madness. Rest your hands upon m 


: y 
mately be turned got from it by the simple process of burn-| boat which was going on so mighty pleasant, would have | hips; hoy your body float quietly out; and I'll see what [ 


ig i Taking food without turning it into work—muscular 


turned suddenly over on its stomach, in that ungraceful|can d 


of some kind—amounts to the same thi burni fashion ?” “ Knapton did exactly as he was bidden; Jones stretehed 
fuel and generating steam in an engine, and fon Donen & ‘*«T did not know you could swim, doctor, some one said, | himself out before him; and with more than ever resting u 


of without 


fuel of a furnace, is the produce of the sun’s heat and light. | mer,’ O’Grady returned ; ‘ but if iv’s diving ye want, I’m the 


p- 
: A “¢T’m not, perbapa, what ye’d call altogether a fine swim-|0n him now, in every sense of the term, struck out o for 
turning it to account. And our fuel, like the » perdapa, y altogetp: the land as resolutely as before. Who was that rusty old 


Cora and wi d the fruits of the earth we have from the| bhoy. Bedad, it was that that detained me just now. No|hero? ineas, wasn’t it? pious Aiaeas ?—that they make so 
ma, The grees ol the field, too, contain nutriment for man :| Sooner did I come up, than down I went again; and if my | much fuss about, because he carried his father on his should- 
bat as our digestive organs are too delicate to extract the | attention had not been caught by Thompson’s toot, faith! [| ers out of burning Troy, all the while in mortal dread that 
small quantity of useful matter they contain from the large | can’t exactly say to the minute when I should have stopped.’ | Greeks would pop out upon him at every corner? Well, he 


Cicesses of 


e insoluble, we submit these vegetables to the| “‘ Well, we're all here now, at any rate,’ said Jones; ‘but| Was not # bit more of a hero than Peyton Jones. In fact, 


digestion of the ox or other animal: permit the nu- | What’s to be done next ? Has any one any suggestion to|give me Jones for choice; for, reckoning the elements as 

Wiment to pare in the animal’s flesh; and steer it 48 make?’ of ooo about equally nasty, who would not sooner have to deal with 
conven'ent and agreeable form for ourselves. “And is itsuggestion you mane?’ said O'Grady; ‘then it’s|@ Greek than a shark? In the first case, you might drop the 
food, then, that we eat, the liquors we drink, ay, even | myself that has, and here it is: if any gentleman is in the pos- Governor, and go in at the Greek, without fearing to find the 

the clothing we wear, formed, as it is, from the skins of herb- | session of a brandy-flask, let him pass it down here.’ old gentleman @ cinder when you tarned round to pick him 
tceous animals, the fibres of plants, or the web of leaf-eating *: ee ages - Fay hee brandy _ hoe ap was in| & sole. Den ty roy Sy hg nm wy r hy 1, 
Wotms; the fuel that lights and warms our dwellings, and the | the hamper, and where the r was, the 8 ew bet- » 3 s 
, wer that pain cau us from them to disunt lands, | ter than we. ” the sharks were concerned, he had nothing for it but to swim 


«0 furnishes our mechanicians with a miracle-working means| _“ ‘ Bad luck to the hamper I’ said the doctor ; ‘and bad luck 


on, and if the enemy chose to bite his lege off, why, they 


for the achievement of their curious arts; all result trom the | to the fellow who put the brandy into it; and worse luck of|™ust. Besides, there is another thing to be said for Jones's 
light and heat diffused through the universe by its “all ani-| all to the shark that will come into so fine a property, and | case—it is perfectly true; whereas, us regards the feat of 
ibbons. 


Mating and pulsating heart.” In very truth are we the| may the glass bottle cut the coat of his stomach into ri! 
“children of the sun.” men.’ 


Father neas, it is—to put it in the mildest way—open to 


n. ques 
——_—_+—_—_ “*Stop fooling, O'Grady,’ said Jones. ‘The business is} ‘ That is, however, rather a trifling way of 6 of 
A LONG SWIM very serious’ ~f what was no trifle to Jones. Ashe was ieatiaten dios 
. 1 “Aad, by Jove, it was. Here were nine or ten of us, wet to|along with Knapton, more dead than alive, hanging on to 
Bless my soul! Jones is dead.” the skin, sitting on the keel of a capsized boat, two full miles|bim, he suddenly became jaware that one of them was afver 
“What! your cousin the parson ?”’ from shore, with no possibility of making way either forwards| him. The demon had found them out at last. It was a sick- 
10; BO or backwards, In addition to all this, the bay swarmed with | ening moment that; yet, determined never to anes awim- 
“Not Jones of the 99th ?” sharks, and the night—whichk comes on with a rush out there, } ming Vigseqeis to the last, and kicking and splashing with 
No. Jones of the Saragossa.” ‘ou know—was just falling, so that there was no chance of | all his might, Jones pushed his way through that awful sea. 
“You don’t say so. Which of them?” ing seen and picked up. if we were forced to remain in | The shark kept closo tothem ; now on this side, now on that 


« 


i 


asin the 





' \“Dear me! I’m very sorry to hear it. Stunning fellow was | every probability that come one, overcome by 8 
nye Jones. Thoroughly good fellow. What did he die | slipping off his unpleasant perch into the sea ; and it was quite |gat’s infernal nose touch my thigh, and the horror of that 
It would take @ good deal to kill Jones.” 
za, 


“No! You don’t mean to say that influenza killed Jones? | the crumbs that fall from their masters’ tables. But what was 
Gad! fancy a man who'd had yellow fever three times, dying|to be done? The only remedy was one that it made me 


short. 
influenza shudder to think of—that some one should undertaketoswim| ‘‘ Well, he had got to the land, and that was the 
ia gids tnd who bad been chewed for half an hour by a tiger 


“Ah! what was that?” ; 
Did you never hear of that? Why, it was one of the| next tohim. 


@m surprised you| ‘‘ Just what I shan’t do,’ said Jones; ‘I shall think of them laid him out, as if 
aes Surely I must have told you that oy. w 


Hi 
Jones.” this desperately uncomfortable situation all night, there was }n0w diving beneath them, and—I give you my honour, sir, 
i eos weeldbe Jones said to me himself,‘ that once I distinctly felt the beg- 


certain that the sharks, attracted by such a promising feast, |mearly finished me.’ Heaven knows how he reached the 
would be cruising about us on all sides, waiting, like dogs, for | shore a whole man, but he did reach it at last, and brought 


Knapton with him too, fainting certainly, but without a limb 


two miles, in defiance of the sharks and the Carkness, and g- 
carry the intelligence of our misfortune to the ship. A more} half-dead man along with you, and dodging sharks, any land 
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ani and who awoke one morning with  boa-constrictor aby expedition you can scarcel e, and it almost took ' would seem a paradise ; but still it is not exactly the for 


my breath away when I heard onesie voice from the end of; 


I’m the best swimmer of you all, I'll go. 
“* By ged! think of the sharks, old fellow, said the man 


in 
wee and who took that tremendous swim at Anti-| the row say: ‘Somebod aged gi get assistance, and “li ji ming bo in which Adam made 


that was ever done. 


as little as possible, There’s no help for it, you know ; some 

Soom: Fema ach We habe bees ogg fhm Me, one taking the of : him with crushing force. H earth he to make bis 
no Poet PR eae don tg man taki danger of tenon ow on was he 

Briareus when the affair occurred, and the ship|his own ehoulders, each of us, from very shame, | way toa the harbour, and to appear on the deck of H. M.S, 
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coming towards him. The big negro had on a shirt and trou- 


sers. Nowa shirt anda of trousers are not general! 
considered a lavish superfluity of clothing; but in Tone 
naked condition they nothing less than a monstrous 
piece of extra’ 


“* A. chirt and trousers! said Jones to himself, as if such a 
combination had never come beneath his notice before—‘a 


lend me one or other. He shall keep whichever he likes, but 
one of them I must have.—Here, you!’ 

“ And Jones walked solemnly up to the black, and stated 
that, situated as the negro could see that he was, he was under 
the necessity of requesting the negro to resign the moiety of bis 
oes. e that be was an officer on board 


you come to think of ii—when you put yourself into his posi- 
tion and garments. That a gentleman, of however high a 
standing in her Majesty’s service, and giving references how- 
ever ucexceptionable, should make his appearance ina stave of 
nature, walk up to you in a lofty manner, and coolly demand 
@ most important part of your clothing, was rather hard lines ; 
and the negro thought so. He fistly refused to consent to 
the en and not without having some reason on his 
side either. And yet, what was Jones todo? He must give 
the alarm, and he must bave some clothes tofdo itin. There 
was but one course before him ; ‘to do a great right,’ he must 
‘do a little wrong.’ It was exactly one of those cases in 
which, there being a show of right on both sides, nothing but 
might can settle it. It is not en ya who, after swimming 
for two miles, would feel himself in a condition to aseault a 
large negro, but Peyton Jones was one in a thousand. 
“*Look here, you rascal,” said Jones, ‘I must have your 


“* Yab, yah, yah !” laughed the map, as if he were beginning 
to see the joke. 
“*Pll pay you for them, you black scoundrel,’ said the 
Tan, ra Lat him hand in him pocket, d 
. . massa put him im , den, 
yab, Pr Peat the gentleman in black. 
“*If you don’t give them to me I shall take them,’ said 


Jones. 
“* Yah, yab, yah!’ laughed the negro, as if the joke 
hed toon a anee one all along, but here was the cream of it: 
“ Some men can ap 
Jones; 80 he knock 
body knows, hard-headed individuals, but one blow from 
Jones was more than enough for him; with two he would 
have slain a bull of Bashan. The 


pe of 
mn till next day, and hed eet it down as 
Jones snd Knapton had become food for 
sharks, the welcome lights, that assured us not only of our 
, but of the safety of at least one of them, 
h the darkness; and in a few minutes we were 
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METEORIC SHOWERS. 
Not the least curious, and hence not the least interesting, of 
the is the appear- 


Fortune | tion, and cried to God the 


Chinese and Arabian historians tell of another display, 
sccording to the latter, occurred in the year A.D. 925, 

day of Dbu-l-Ka’dah; on which occasion another 
b in pt, and “ flaming stars struck 
violently. On the last’ day of Muhar- 
= 599 of the Hegira—#. ¢., October 19, 1202, 
hither and thither in the heavens, eastward and 

flew against one another, like a scattering 
the right and left: this. phenomenon 
peo were thrown iato consterna- 
ost High with confused clamour ; 
the like of it never happened except in the year of the mission 
of the Prophet, and in the year 241.” 

From the chronicles of the kings of Portugal we learn that 

“in the ote 1366, and twenty-two days of the month of Oc- 
tober being past, three months before the death of the King 
Don Pedro, there was in the heavens a movement of stars, 
such as mer never before saw or heard of. From midnight 
onward, all the stars moved from the east to the west; and 
after being together, they began to move, some in one direc- 
tion and others in another. And afterwards they fell from 
sky in such numbers, and so thickly together, that as they 
descended low in the air they seemed large and fiery, and the 
sky and the air seemed to be in flames, and even the earth 
as if ready to take fire... ....Those who saw it were 
t fear and dismay that they were 
astounded, imagining they were all dead men, and that the 
end of the world had come.” 
In the years 1533 and 1602, on both occasions during the 
ninth moon, there were displays which, grand as they may 
have been, fall short, in the descriptions of them at least, of 
the above ; so we will not dwell upon them, but pass to the 
remarkable shower of November, 1799, which was fortunately 
observed at Cumana in South America by no less distinguished 
observers than Humboldt and his companion Bonvland, and 
which was visible over an immense portion of the earth’s sur- 
face. It was on the morning of the 12th of the month that 
Humboldt tells us thousands of bolides and falling stars were 
seen during an interval of four hours, commencing at about 
hal{-past two ; and that from the beginning of the phenomenon 
there was not a space in the firmament equal in extent to 
three diameters of the moon that was not filled at every in- 
stant with the luminous meteors. Another observer, at Cay- 
enne, compared the appearance to “ the blazing sheaves shot 
out from a firework.” An American observer called the phe- 
nomenon “ d and awful, the whole heavens appearing as 
if iumi by sky-rockets,” and the meteors, as numerous 
as the stars, flying in all directions except from the earth, to- 
wards which they all more or less inclined. Tae English 
newspapers and magazines of the period likewise chronicled 
the appearance as one which considerably astonished the na- 
tives of some of our northern counties. ; 

In the year 1882, on the morning of November 13, a shower 
was again visible throughout Europe, and we are told by one 
observer that the “ shooting stars fell so fast as to be com- 
pared to an actual rain of fire ;” while no less a personage 
than M. Le Verrier says that “it would have taken several 
hours to count these visible at one instant, supposing them 
fixed,” to which statement we find three notes of exclamation 
appended by the compiler of the list from which we are quo- 
ting. Again, on the night of the 12th of November, 1833, 
anuther remarkable repetition of the previous year’s shower 
was observed, in America principally, for the skies of Europe 
were genera'ly clouded. One observer com the aspect 
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of locusts, to 
until day-break ; 
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, | of the raining stars to flakes of snow seen in the air during 


an ordinary enow-fall. When theirnumber had considerably 
diminished, 650 were counted in a quarter of an hour, within 
an area not greater than one-tenth of the whole sky; those 
counted were not more than two-thirds of the number actually 
seen ; 80 that, over the whole heavens, we may reckon that 
34,000 meteors passed in the course of an hour. Since the 
period of this shower there has been no other comparable in 
magnitude either with it or any of the others we have noticed, 
although many smaller displays have occurred in various suc- 
In case there should be a suspicion in the 
mind that some of these accounts are somewhat ex- 
» we may add that most of them are corroborated by 
numerous independent witnesses. 
ewton, of Yale College in the United States, 
from an examjnation of the foregoing and other records of 
prey hei pe was led to . conclusion —_ these 
grander ays of celestial pyrotechny occur at regular in- 
tervals of py thirty-three years, we third of a century 
; and the reader will easily perceive, upon glancing at 
the dates of the above accounts, that they are ali separated 
by some multiple of thirty-three years. Without entering 
into the details of Professor Newton’s calculations, which 
were carried Out with considerable accuracy, and involye a 
hea more than this simple consideration, it will be suf- 
it to state as one of their results, that he considered the 
year in which there was best reason to ex: a goodly shower 
was the present year, 1866 ; which, it will be seen, is thirty- 
after the last display in 1883. It is true he names 
the time with hesitation, for meteorology is not yet so exact 
a science as astronomy, and the return of a storm, or even a 
star-shower, cannot yet be predicted with the accuracy with 


i 


It might have been that the shower occurred last November, 
a suspicion that it might occur prompted observers to keep a 
look-out, and a very large number ef meteors were ob- 
served. At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, a thousand at 
least were seen between midnight and five in tne morning of 
the 18th of the month ; while at Cambridge, and other places, 
a peg’ large num were noted during po 3 of 
interval. Notwithstanding last year’s display, it is gene- 
rally believed that a grand shower will take place this year, 
the night of either the 12th or 13th of November. 

The is a little uncertain, but if the shower occurs at all, 
it will be on one of these two dates, and it will be during the 
morning hours of the night—that js, after midnight—that 
~ stg the greatest probability of the phenomenon taking 
Whether or not the reader has the good luck to witness a 
to 





which an astronomer can calculate the retura of au eclipse. | do 





generally, shooting stars radiate from that part of sas, 
‘which thé earth, in ite orbital course, is moving. "© "Pte t 

Numerous determinations have at various times been 
of the ht of meteors above the earth’s surface ; and jt “ 
been found that their average altitude, at about the middle 
their course, approximates very nearly to sixty miles, ]t fol. 
lows from this that they must make their appearance g 
ve wsegrome diab’ bear nes’ wl cg tet the 

en we e stupendous numbers of th 

that come within visible distance of the earth—for, les 
out of all consideration the grand showers of which we us 
been speaking, it has been calculated that at least two m 
and probaoly three milliops of them appear over the Whole 
the earth in the course of a day—we have good cause to dag 
der from what source such fyriads of bodies can Spring, 
The opinion generally received by those physicists who hare 
prosecuted this branch of science, is this :—that there jg 8 Yast 
ring or zone of tiny cosmical bodies circulating in ap orbit 
about the sun: that their distribution is not uniform thr, 
out the whole circuit of the ring, but that they are thickly yp 
gregated in one part and thinly scattered over others: the 
the earth in its yearly course cuts through certain parts Of the 
Ting on those days when meteors are regularly most numer. 
ous, falls in with stragglers only on other days, but at the 
close of certain cycles—for instance, over thirty-three 
passes through that part of the ring in which the bodies ate 
thickly clustered, thus accounting for the extraordinary peri. 
odical displays, such as those cited in the early part of thy 
paper. Just as we see tiny creations peopling the animaj and 

table systems by myriads, so it would appear, do they 
little coemical animalcule swarm in countless numbers aboy, 
the inter-planetary spaces of the solar system. 

But are they such tiny things as we assume? Compared 
with the worlds amidst which they circulate, they are tiny 
but regarded as mere sparks in the sky, they are by no mean 
so insignificant in size. By comparison of the light 
sometimes give out with that which would be emitted by ; 
globe of coal-gas of given size, and at the same distance, it has 
been found that the ignited bodies to which this comparigo, 
was applied must probably have been from fifteen to fifty feet 
in diameter, assuming them to be approximately circulg 
This determination specially applies to certain more imposing 
meteors, that have received the name of fireballs ; but 
is no good reason for supposing these to be of a nature diffaren; 
from the ordinary meteors of every-day occurrence, altho 
it would appear that there are certain family differences fp. 
tween those seen at differen: times of the year, inasmuch u 
a different mode of combustion, producing differences of colour 
in the light they emit, seems to be manifestéd in the meteor 
of various periods. 

But whence comes their light, and how is their combustion 
produced? There can be no doubt that they burst into flame 
or incandescence only when they come within a certain dis. 
tance of the earth, mest probably when they encounter the 
terrestrial atmosphere. They move with a great velocity— 
sometimes, as has been determined, at the rate of about thirty. 
five miles in the second—and their motion is arrested or in. 
peded by the resistance offered by the atmosphere into which 
they plunge. According to the principles of thermo-dym- 
mics, an intense heat must be produced by the destruction of 
the moving force, that is by the friction between the body and 
the resisting air, and as a ey ae the meteor must be. 
come hot, even to the extent of fusing the matter of which it 
is composed. This is the generally-received, and, to all ap- 
pearance, valid opinion regarding the origin of luminow 
meteors, 


One inquiry induces another: and we are Jed to ask, what 
is the nature of the material that is thus set fire to and parti. 
ally or wholly consumed in our skies? If we may assume 
that the meteoric stones which frequently fall to the earth be. 
long to the same familyjof cosmical bodies as the luminous me 
teors—and there is at least good reason for such an assumption 
—we have the question answered by the analyses that have 
from time to time been made of these windfalls, if we may % 
term them. These analyses show the composition of aérolites, 
as the fallen meteors have been called, to be made up of sili- 
cates and sulphur, iron, nickel, &c., all elements common to 
the earth, no new or unknown substance being found in them. 
And if atrolites and luminous meteors are identical in consti- 
tution, the latter must have these materials for their substan- 
ces, aod it must be such materials in a state of fusion that we 
see in the light which the brilliant meteors emit. 

But the best evidence of the source of the light is perhaps 
to be obtained by spectral analysis. Already a few observa 
tions have been made in this direction, with results corrobo- 
rative of the conclusions already given: a source 
having, however, been suspected in some of the few cases thst 
have come under the observer’s eye. But on this points 
would be premature to speak too freely while the subject is 
yet so new. A goodly staff of observers, armed with specially- 
adapted spectroscopes, are awaiting the opportunity whici 
the shortiy-expected shower will give them of gaining evi- 
dence upon this interesting question ; and if the shower duy 
“comes off,” and fine weather aliows these meteorologists o 
observe it, we shall probably know a great deal more abou! 
tbe constitution of luminous meteors a month hence than we 
at the time of this present writing.—Once a Week, Nov. 8. 





PET PARSONS. 


On all sides complaints are raised that a sufficient number 
of young men cannct be found who are willing to enter the 
Church. If the harvest is plenteous, ready labourers are very 
jew. And yet the clerical profession seems to hold out pect- 
liarly temp*ing prospects for a certain kind of ambition. E- 
clesiastical ,zomotion is so vague, and, it might be said, 9 
fanciful, that all have a chance. It is not every one who cal 
go to the Bar, and justifiably, even to himself, indulge, in the 
midst of his brieflessness, in the hope that some day of othe 
be may y be seated on the woolsack. In the legal piv- 

n there is a stern matter-of-fact element, which is a damp 
even to the expectations of the most sanguine aspirant for 





fame. Law is essentially prosaic ; attorneys are.grimly prec 
‘star-shower this November—and it is the last which is | tical, and clients are apt to have a ta 
oe ee cn be interesting to look | own interests. WJahorvumataly, too. that is must be to 
a Se abana have gleaned | the point, or it had better not | at all. Now, in the 
concerning the nature of the m ot which these | Church, matters wear a very different aspect. 8 and 
showers are com posed. not verte im) 
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differ very greatly. Again, the candidate for ecclesias- 
honours pa hm peculiar advantages in his search after 
ity; and, for sufficiently obvious reasons, popularity 
le stepping-stone to success. His very profes- 
gion gives him a considerable superiority. He starts with the 
that he is the spiritual teacher and better of 
th whom he is thrown incontac'. fT may call them 

of names from his pulpit pi.uucle, and they 
answer bim.a word. And in his more private capa- 
lot is singularly fortunate. Provided only that his 
is agreeable, and his manners decent, he has at 
the. entrée of all the best society in the vineyard in which 
a labourer. Smiles and slippers await him on rome 4 
A curate may rush in where impious laymen fear to > 
And if he can but combine with his spiritual charms that of a 
te competence, happy, indeed, among men is he. Mo- 
thers will be benignant, and deughters agreeable. The young 
an who, in company with others, is a candidate for 
g young lady’s affections, is a terrible rival. Unfortunate lay- 
men.are only able to play one part—they are all of the earth, 
y ;, but the ecclesiastic has it in his power not only to 
in the drawing-room, he can dart thrilling glances 
when clad in his surplice, and can look impassioned when 
wrapped in his preaching-gown. There is a certain air of 
about vestments and stoles; and no doubt, if we only 
it, there is as much art in wearing a hood gracefully as 

in tying @ cravat well. 

It must be understood that we are not speaking of the 
country parson whose lot is cast in the midst of uvspiritual 
farmers and ploughboys ; no, we will suppose some fairer field 

the labours of the evangelist, and will endeavour to ascer- 
& what his development is when the soil is kindly, and the 
giunere whom it is his mission to heal are well bred. It is 
ealy in such circumstances that we can expect to find the 
“pet parson” properly so called; we might as well look for 
on thistles, for grapes on thorns, for citron groves in the 

of Siberia, or an oasis in the middle of the Atlantic, as 
expect him to exist in a rude country village, amid clodhop- 
and boors. He is at best an exotic plant, and it is only 
under very genial circumstances that he will unfold his deli- 
este bloom. He is a kind of spiritual butterfly, loving to 
haunt the gilded saloons of the more polite, and therefore the 
more curable, workers of iniquity. In the air of fashionable 
watering-places there seems to be something marvellously fa- 
yourable to his growth; and it is here that he exists in a 
variety than elsewhere. But in the midst of all this 
multiplicity there is unity. The “ pet parson,” as a pulpiteer, 
may either anathematize or bless ; but, however he may con- 
duct himself in this eminence, when brought down to the 
level of ordinary mortality, he must study to please. He 
must diligently visit the various members of his congregation ; 
must be acquainted not only with their religious needs, but 
eir worldly tastes ; he must have the knack of insinua- 

ting himself into the affections of maiden ladies of a certain 
age; and must also be capable of kindling with a mild glow 
the hearts of more youthful damsels. He must be sufficiently 
versed in the news of the day to talk to heads of families, 
though male intercourse as # rule he eschews; he is far more 
athome in feminine circles, where he finds the atmosphere 
especially kindly, and his merits at length meet with their due 
peor t need hardly be said that by the rough paro- 
work, which is the portion of the less fortunate divine, 

his gentle spirit will never be vexed. The chances are that 
his district has none of this work to be done; or if there do 
_ @xist miserable sinners who live in narrow streets and squalid 
dwellings, he will do well to employ an enterprising p- 
ture reader. The “pet parson” has a higher vocation than 
/to’visit the mere poor ; a far less refined paraclete is sufficient 
for them. When in the pulpit, there are two distinct charac- 
ters. which he is at liberty to assume. And, firstly, he may 
in the part of the “ Rev. Morphine Velvet,” with whom 
readers of “‘ Ten Thousand a Year” are probably well ac- 
quainted. Should he select this, he will preach a wonderfully 
comforting pel to an enraptured audience, all, the 
way to heaven is neither so narrow nor 80 rough as it has 
been sometimes represented. Under judicious guidance, it 
may be travelled with great ease. We have but to accompany 
him, the reverend gentleman by whom we are uddressed, and 
- he will put us in the right way. It is quite marvellous w see 
how one obstacle after another is removed. We find that we 
bave all along been magnifying molehills into mountains. 
We really are not such “miserable sinners” as we have 
avowed ourselves modestly to be. And as we hear this cheer- 
ing news, an almost angelic smile lights up the countenance 
the preacher. Afi is as clear now as the noon-day sun; 
nO more perplexity and no more doubt. We may depart to 
our luncheons and dinners, as the case may be, with the 
sound of his melodious blessing still making music in our 
ears, and may eat and drink in peace. As we return to our 
homes, we shall hear subdued murmurs of praise and app!ause 
Utlered by the 'ispersing congregation. 
Bat next, the pet parson may appear in a very different guise. 
We have just witnessed the lamb; let us now look at the lion. 
is a certain class of minds that is not satisfied by a diet 

of spiritual narcotics. Milk may do very well for some, but 
Others require strong meat. And this craving must be sup- 
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plied. Thus it is very right that clergymea should not con- 
fine themselves to discourses of one sort alone. They must 


be all to all men. One of the charactersin Mrs. Oli- 


phant’s very excellent novel “ Salem Chapel,” expresses her 
tual requirements in these remarkable words:—* What 

we want is 4 man as preaches Gospel sermons, real rousing- 
discourses, and sits down pleasant to his tea, and makes 
bself friendly.” Now, we may find here a perfect descrip- 
, tion of the second species of that class which we are endeav- 
uring to consider. “Real rousing-up discourses” are what 
some prefer, while others, as we have seen, love to rest upon 
the downy bed of blessings. We shall now meet with a pul- 


demeanour wholly differing from that which we have be- 

dere witnessed. The theme changes al er. ‘The road to 
e is not only rugged but al er inaccessible ; we 

Must make our way in fear and trembling, and we shall very 


a ly miss it then. If many are called we must remem- 
that very few are chosen; and what reason have we for 
ofapecping that Weare among those few? If we offend in 
' it We are guilty of all; and who is without offence? 
of the remarks which are made by 


“Bach is the general tenor 


He gloats over all he says, and ch 
The more terrible the doom which 


a to himseif as he hes them glad tidings of 


on occasions, in a certain sense 
an 
surrounded by a select coterie of d 
both alike are sua personified. 
who was so terrible in his pulpit, is gentle and meek: 
words of our quotati 
will | ly 
so than ever now. The lion and the lamb lie down together ! | through the length however, for there has been one gap in the 
The only danger seems to be that their doctrines, so opposite | rail 
in public, should ever clash in private, and they will ao well 
nt avoid hegre om = topics, as, indeed, they generally do. A | terests in America, 
ace W possessed a perfect 
would be a kind of Utopia for devotional minds of a certain | constructed, Canada with its three millions of M94 is 
order. Every craving of the religious nature might then be | cally shut out from communication with the rest o 


and in the even 
trations of his a ae 
enjoy a quiet tran y for coming night. 
to a that it is the orvest thing to one to the soothing 

peaking ot 
8 , BU 
ed, be equally commendable. 


such a variety of ministrations was procurable 


extra professional, these two | administered with the strong arm of the Government, not usurped 
divines coincide. In the drawing-room, when | by the frensied actions of a mob, or lyzed by the interesta of 
admirers, | the politician. “Magalcnt rivers w th which those of England 
compare in length, in width, and in depth, as the Great Eastern 

compares with a Dee coracle, have.served the purposes of com- 
ion, “be sits down pleasant to his tea,” | munication, and now railways of the beat po ble construction 

% bly, potations more potent, and “ makes hisself friend- | are gradually running through the breacth, as they have for 
while our other friend, always amiable, is more | some time done through the length of the land. Not entirely 


and mildness i 








































way communication of the Provinces that has been very ugly 
and very disgraceful to us as the fostering mother of British in- 


specimen of both divines| But for want of this little bit of line which might be cheap] 





racti- 
t through the United States, for fi if ibe won, 
tified. In the morning one might be stimulated for the| except thro e Un , for ive months le year. 
ay by the vigorous language of — condemnating minister, This missing fink has been a sore subject with the Colonists for 
one would but have to attend the minis-| years. Now we pe the time has come when it will vex them 
der brother in order that one’s soul might | 20 longer, The chief men of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
We have been | are now in London, and the chief mén of Canada will be thers 
salad | by the middle of the month, to settle with our Government the 
en of the heating ; and, spiritually terms of a Confederation of the Provinces, By the end of the 
@ plan as we pro would, it is to be believ- | year, in all probability, every detail will be arranged and settled 
ritants and sedatives would | for binding together, under one Government, the three Provinces 
thus be takes in dee proportion, and we venture to say that ae + wee ail give to’ Fe Ww a. ouaee —_—. 

eat f e Provinces w 

ee ee oe = Ling —_ be immense, Cnstoms laws—those invisible barriers which 
decided success. It has become as much an art to cater for | ttade and even civilization find it so difficult to pass—will be 
the religious as for the musical or dramatic tastes of the pub-| banished from between the frontiers. But a work which is at 
lic; and so long as sensation sermons are looked for and | 0¢ colonial and imperial, and interesting to the whole British 
watering-places exist—where the female element in the popu- | People in a high degree: the building of four hundred miles of 
tation predosninates over tho maleyand the eduentionsl-stan-| 52101100 woul of Ooafeteraiion," Whew’ tint i dons roe 
a “ " n 8 done two 
hh very high—so long may we expect to find “ pet of the finest harbours on the Amerjcan continent, those of Hali- 
saceniaibiliioimicacine 4 and St. eee hn He —_— ~ ee p the year round. 
ese two magnificent ports should make flourishing cities 
HALL’S AROTIC EXPEDITION. which border them the entrepéts of the produce of British Ame- 

The following news comes through Captain Morgan, of the | Tica and 9 aaa ~. roan be 7 aieery anes = oy og 

k , . our coasts, al militar mus 
P Soneor, Saat arrived from the North Sea. the water-gate of the Confederation, and with ie open, we can at 

The Pioneer reached the head of Repulse Bay, North of the| all times and seasons pour in succours to our Colonial brethren, 
River Welcome, on the 26th of July last. Here they met Hall} should they unhappily be in need of them. Not that they are 
and a party of Esquimaux. All were in good health, and at that | very likely to be, for the deecendants of the men of Chateaugay 
time were engaged in fishing. His faithful adherents, Joe and| and Lundy’s'Lane will give a good account of any ordinary 
Hannah, Esquimaux, with other natives from his family or troupe, | foe.—Denbighshire and Flintshire Telegraph. 
were with him, but no a man. Hall had passed the Winter 
very comfgrtably, being thoroughly inured to the Esquimaux 
mode of life, and having with his resources, secured ample sup- THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 
plies of food at this station. . . The question, whether the Coustitational amendments shall be 

He killed one whale last Fall and another this Summer, while | adopted, involves @ subject vastly more important than the im- 
just inland deer were found in great abundance. He had estab- taodiate changes which this amendment are designed to effect. 
lished a great many depots for provisions extending far into the| If the power of alteration extends as far as is now assumed for 
interior, to be used in case of necessity. Last Spring Hall made] the purposes of these proposed amendments, then it is plain that 
a journey Northwest, toward Committee Bay and King William’s| the power also extends to the complete obliteration of States. 
Land, but found the natives in that region so treacherous that he | The exception in the Constitution forbidding amendments which 
was forced to retutn when within one hundred miles of his desti-| would deprive a State of its equal representation in the Senate, 
nation. can itself be amended and erased. The provision that no State 

Hall’s life and the rest of the party being threatened they turn-| shall be divided without its consent, can be amended and erased. 
ed back. Hall secured a great many relics of the Franklin Ex | It is as easy to make New York two States, and New England 
ploring Expedition, together with an important document which, | one State, as it is to pass these amendments now before the peo- 
it is believed, had been penned by Captain Crozier, and also has| ple. If these are passed the precedent will be established. 
information of the location of the others, which he determined | There will then be no limits to the changes which, in political 
to obtain, believing it to be of much value toward clearing up the | excitement, wili be urged on r radical men on botsides. It.is 
mystery and fate of the unfortunate survivors of the Zrebus and| therefore the very body of the Constitution which is now in 
Terror. Hell is continually adding to his stock ofinformation. | danger. 

Among other things he has heard of the location of a boat,| We beseech the radical leaders to face this ¢ truth and 
bottom up, under which there are said to be dead bodies of| give it due attention. The future of this countay fs not within 
from seventeen to twenty-five whites, with their hands and feet] the view of living prophets; but there are innumerable reasons 
all cut off. The natives claim that the mutilation was not done | for the belief that the majority of more than a million now op- 
by them, but by the whites, who were wrecked. The Esquimaux| pesing the radical measures will in time gain the power in Con- 
tradition is that a rebellion broke out among the survivors, who| gress and in the States. When that time comes, there is every 
were endeavouring to reach Hudson’s Bay, and that all but three | Teason to suppose that a sectional party will again pring up. 
were murdered. That these remained among the natives, work-| That sectional party, however, will not maintain Northern 
ing their way toward the white settlements, but finally died be-| against Southern interests. It will in all probability be a party 
fore reaching there, . in which the South and the We t will be united against the 

Hall expressed great gratitude for those who had aided him at| Northéast, The grand questions of political economy, which are 
home. He had undertaken his plans of discovery, and was deter-| to be the controlling questions in our country, will be very likely 
mined to carry them out if it could be done without too much | to enlist men in the manufacturing and consuming parts of the 
expense, and that he should conclude his explorations in that | country, while the interests of the producers will tend to bind 
quarter in the ensuing year. He wished very much to organize | them together in other parts of the country. The South and the 
a small party of six or eight whites, fully armed, to accompany | West are more homogeneous than the South and the Northeast. 
him, so that he could travel with security, and reach the utmgst| The people of the South and the West are much alike, especiaily 
limit of his desires. It is not improbable that such a party can|*long Our great rivers, where they havea great deal of inter- 
be made up from the ships’ crews wintering there. Hall was pre-| Communication. In that dey of which we speak, firm unalterable 
paring to send home by the Pioneer many relics and his journal | Constitution will be an invaluable guarantee to the Kast and the 
and letters, but owing to ice the ship was unable to communicate | North. A weak Constitution, easily amended, the sutject of all 
with the land. the winds of popular caprice, will be as useless as the paper on 


—_—_o— which itis printed, Adopt these peep) woe and we shall 
have established a ent whi strength and 
nspamecarmrememnent: tg ORTH AMERIGAN Srasewet the Constitution sway from it, and deprives it of ~d 


vital force which is necessary to permanence.—J. Y. Journa 
There are no Englishmen who regret the loss of those British | of Commerce. 
Colonies which have become the broad and powerfal United 
States of North America, except for their separation from us 
having been a bloody one, and the perms of a dislike to us 
which is always latent. But if we really were inclined to regret 
a separation which must have taken place sooner or later, though 
it might have been achieved in a better spirit, the growing great- 
ners of our present ia America, and their happy dis- 
osition towards .be mother country ought to comfort us ter the 
loss, And all this great growth of the present North American 
Colonies is but the work of century, or little more, for Nova 
Scotia was settled by us no earlier than 1749, and Canada as late 
as 1763. The New land States were then vigorous and po- 
pulous colonies, not indeed approaching in wealth, in industry, 
or in civilization, the New England States of to-day, but more 
fit to be compared with them than the Nova Neotia of ’49, or the | eignteenth 
Canada of 63 is to be compared with the Nova Scotia or the| Bineteenth 
Canada of the present time. Of the vigorous and active popu- 
lations of these Fyne we can scarcel, oat 


oe han are, to use 





NEW YORK IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The New York Historical Society celebrated the sixty-seventh 
anniversary last Tuesday evening, whon a paper was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Osgood, entitled “New York in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Dr. confined himself to two rag in the histor of the 
city, namely, New York in 1801, and New York in 1866. He said : 

“Tt is probably safe to assert that the modern time,as a whole,since 
the invention of printing,the discovery of America and the Protest- 
ant Reformation, tedees most marked by the’ spirit of liberty, 
and its history is the record of the evolution of freedom. 

“The sixteenth eentury was the age ofecclesiastical liberty ; the 
seventeenth was that of Biblical and reformed doctrine; the 
century tried to proclaim raiical liberty; and the 
has been trying to settle its great estate, and construct 
society and vorner Ds * of | liberty. id om 

to. the lot is city to have a conspicuous part in the 
es Giedetoncts phrase whe of phe Ta walt: 8 and the endis not yet. She has had 
‘ our own fies blood” in @ manner with which our ‘cou-| the burden of the age npon her shoulders, and also her full share 
sins,” 28 they are called, of the States bear no comparison, | of the leagous and examples of the previous modern centuries to 
Eoglishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen and Welshmen make their | belp her out. New York in the be; was richly endowed 
homes in the Colonies under the old flag and the old institutions ; | in being the daughter and halt of one of the noblest nations of 
but there pours forth to the United, States Fren Europe, and when Hendrik Hudson first parted the waters of our 


in, Swiss, Russian, Pole, Hungarian, Jew, Turk, noble bay,and river, his gignal, the Crescent or Half Moon, weil 
aed Inddel, @ confusion of nationality, thought, feeling’ | and justly & ed the tined civilization of this New 
and belief, w to be sure, owing to the breadth of soil over} World. Dutch, who d New Amsterdam on this Is- 


land of Manhattan, not only brought their own individaal charac- 


which they are scattered, has caused little confusion yet, but ither, but also theit natlotidl life, 


which if it conld go on until the States were thickly peopled | ters;and pers 
could hardly fail to revive in the New World the nationalities of} with ite hit 











Gesthe more exultant and jubilant does his tone become, traditions, institutions and hed ‘They 

a is a fierce glow of triumph upon his face as he tells us| the old. Except the French of Lower Canada, and a thin skirt-| brought with them most of the old feudal age in their municipal 

“the miserable fate which is coming, upon us all, There is, ing of the came nation on the North Shores of New Brunswick | lews,and social traditions, that were in many respects 80: conser- 
one loophole for escape generally Jeft, and only one. | and Nova Scotia, the whole four or five of population | vative.. 

_Afwe can but model our words, thoughts, and deeds on those | of British Ameri¢s are h in every essential respect. No} “In the, ath century there was little ger er 

ng pastor we are saved. anvenaee in their talk; no strange the} inthe church. F had taught cotiservat in «1801, atid 

_ ~~’ Bach seem to be the two opposite poles of pet parsondom. ings of imaginations and diseased intellects, amuse | here democracy took the same and lifted J Ott to the 

» There may be ms, but these are its most im-| the or distress the Christian mind. is |. power. New York before had always been i But 

portant phases. Now Scare Wo omeetes hat oie freedom the purest and most ample ; law sound and wholesome, Burr apd others had exerted their influence to 
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make the city democratic, and federa'ism was defeated. No man 
had done so much to carry out the principles of the government 
as the great democratic leaders, Jefferson and Jackson. 

“In 1801 New York contained sixty thousand people, and ex- 
tended up as far as Anthony (now Worth) street. It was then a 
provincial city. Taxes were then about one-half of one per cent. 
ou the valuation of the property of the city, A genteel house 
could be rented for $200 a year, and a genteel family could live 
Z B ig per annum, while it now takes from six to ten thousand 

rs, 

“ We may regard old New York as culminating in the year 1825, 
with the completion of the Erie Canal, and that great jubilee that 
married this city with the mighty West n a new era of tri- 
umph and responsibility that soon proved that the bride’s festival 
is followed by the wife's cares and the wother’s anxieties. New 
York now became the national city, and was so for a quarter of 
a century more, and then she b poli uropean 
as well as American—and obviously one of the leading cities of 
the world. The development of a quarter of a century since 
3825 was grand. We may fix this change upon the middle of 
the century, and call the time from 1850 till now her cosmopoli- 
tan era, The change, of course, was gradual, and the great in- 
crease of the city dates from the close of the Revolutionary war. 
The population doubled nearly in the ten years after 1790, and 
went from 33,000 to 60,000, In 1825 it reached 166,086, and in 
1850 rose to 515,575.” Dr. Osgood further asserted that there 
are not far from a million of people in New York, 
that began the century with 60,000; that the valuation of proper 
ty, real and personal, has risen since 1805 from $25,000,000 to 

786,088,058; that the real value of property here is about 
$1,009,000,000, or thirtieth part of the property of Great Bri- 
tain; that its taxes within that time have risen from $127,000 to 
$16,950,767; that its banking capital is over $90,000,000, and 
the transactions at its Clearing House for the year ending October 
1, 1866, were over $2,900,1100,000; that its savings banks have 
300,000 depositors, and $77,000,000 of deposits; that its 108 fire 
insurance companies and 38 fire agencies have a capital of $647,- 
560,000, and its 18 life insurance companies a capital of $2,938,- 
000 ; that its shipping, registered and enrolled in 1865, amounts 
in tonnage to 1,223 264 tons, and the number of arrivals of ves- 
sels in this port in 1865 was 12,634, of these, 2,018 being steam- 
ers. The exports of New York for the year 1865 were $208,659,- 
250, and the imports were, $224,742,419. Within three years 
and a half the mail matter of the city has doubled. The number 
of letters and newspapers collected by the carriers for the quar- 
ter ending December 31, 1865, was over 3,000,000, and the 
number delivered was over 3,100,000, and the deliveries from 
post-office boxes for the same quarter were over 5,0:.0,000. These 
facts show the imperial wealth and power of New York. With 
the usual rate of increase, her population in 1900 will reach four 
million souls, Dr. Osgood made a casual allusion to the extrava- 
gance of the times, and said there was a secession between man 
and wife; the former spending his time at the club and the latter 
giving herself up to dress _ the follies of fashion, He hoped 

time would come when women would think less of outward 
adornment and more intellectual culture. The speaker alluded 
to the diversity of the population of this city, and the mutual in- 
fluence exerted in the formation of her character by the native 
Dutch and English population in contrast with the Puritan ele 
ment from New England, which latter class he bit off in a style 
most acceptable to the old and conservative Knickerbocker ele- 
ment; which so largely prevails in a society. 

—_——_@————_— 





©. F. HALL AND THE FRANKLIN EXPEDITION. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 

Gir,—Another report from Mr. Hall has lately been published, 
and again to the discredit of our poor unfortunate countrymen 
attached to the lost Franklin Expedition. As the only represen- 
tative here, I believe, of those Englishmen who went upon the 
search for the missing voyagers, I ask you to permit this protest 
to be made against Mr. Hall's statements, unless he can produce 
other evidence than his own mere ipse dizit, or the alleged com- 
munications of the natives, tallying so. remarkably as his state- 
mente do with my words in the hypothetical argument published 
by me in 1859 and 1860. 

I have again addressed the English press in reference to his 
new a that I believe none of it, nor that he has 
found fide documents. If I am wrong, he, nor any one 
conscious of truth, need be burt at my remarks, more than I am 
when bis friends assail me. What I say is, that I have reason to 
doubt all he states, or may pretend to have done. He is con- 
stantly asserting that he has made discoveries which tend to 
throw discredit, if not actual dishonour, upon English explorers 
who have preceded hia on the same ground, ind whose names 
and long experience make them faz more wurthy of credit than 
©. F. Hall's unsupported testimony. Dr. Rae three times went 
over the whole locality now usurped by Mr. Hall. Dr. Rae had 
oy years’ previous experience in those regions; had a compa- 
ny of men with him, besides an interpreter; and, consequen'ly, 
we must either consider be failed in his task, and that Mr. Hall, 
(whose whole proceeding, past and present, I dispute,) is, alone, 
the superior of every other explorer, or, that statements are 
made withovt sufficient confirmatory evidence.. These statements, 
I again say, reflect discredit upon the English name, and though 
alone, here, 1, a8 an Englishman, and the sincere admirer of 
real and true in America. publicly call for proof of them. 

Mr, Hall has, somewhat presumptoously, taken upon himeelf 
the task.of going upon British ground, on work peculiarly be- 
longing ie. id, and pretends that he only can solve @ mys- 
tery w some hundred selected officers and well known Arctic 
explorers from the British navy, “ failed”—according to ©. F. 
Hall, engraver, of Cincinnati—‘in doing.” Mr. and his 
su therefore, can hardly be sur dif what he says is 
closely examined. As to his right to, be there, I wonder what 
would be said of an Englishman usurping the duty of an Ameri 
can w his own ground, and aseerting new discoveries which 
made all previous Americans, there, liars? Let me ask tl is fairly, 
and be avswered without that falsehood and abuse, one of Mr. 
Hall’s friends thinks fit to employ. As to the whalers in Hadson 
and Repwise Bays, it is for the governmert, not one individual, 

of the honvur of his native land, to ask about it, 

may well be said England is getting in her dotage when 
whean infringement upon her rights as she has done. 

In regard to Mr. Hall, I would contrast his conduct with that 
of two other _ Arctic explorers of his own country—Dr. 
Kane and Dr. Hayes—men whom all Eoglishmen know, and love 
to esteem and honour. But, did they, in their individual enter- 





ing our lost countrymen of cannibalism, murder, mutiny, and £0 
forth. Unfortunately for the credit of such tales, they tally too 
closely with my negative theories published in the pamphlet I gave 
him. Atall events, as before he left I publicly stated my doubts 
in the press, and challenged him and bis supporters to meet me 
in a fair and impartial investigation, so I do now, and 1 again call 
upon them—Messrs. H. Grinnell, J. A. Stevens, Jr., W. 0. Prime, 
Carson Breevoort, Beekman, Osbon, and others, honourable, but 
I maintain, mistaken gentlemen—to accept this challenge, or, by 
their silence, tacitly to admit that they have erroneously allowed 
Mr. Hall’s statements to appear without such corroboration as is 
desirable ; and in the face of all I have publicly said to the con- 


trary. I am, Sir, ve ully 
ine NET SW. PARKER SNOW. 
Mount Cottage, rear Nyack, N. Y., Nov. 19, 1866. 
Setithinnbapieasiinnte 


Torxs Istano’s Retier Furp.—The following sums have been 
added to the fund, during the past week : Pelle & Co., $100 ; Wood, 
Niebuhr & Co., 25; Brett, Son, & Co. 25; Boyd & Hincker, 25; 
J. G. Mott & Son, 25: E. Cunard, 25; F. W.J Hurst; 50; T. W. 
Lewis & Co., 25; Chamberlain, Roe, & Co., 122; Kemp, Day, & 
Co, 2%; Erastus Titus, 25: William T. Whitlock, 25; A. A. Low 
& Brother, 25; Peck & Church, 25; Walsh & Carver, 50; R. P. 
Buck & Co., 25; C. C.C.. 50; Geo. W.. Spencer, 2; T. A. Mye! 
2; A. M. Coffer, 5; Baldwin & Jones,5; J. W. Vail, Photwell « 
Co., 10; Aaron Griffin, 10; Charles Spear, 10; John 8, McLean, 20; 
W. H. Hawes & Co.. 20; Peniston & Co-, 25; John H. Lewis, 25; 
L. Roberts & Co., 13; John E., Newport, Phila., 13: Cae & Lan- 
rence 25. Previonsly acknowledged, $4,508. Total, $5,360. 

Tuos. D. MrppLeton, Treasurer, 

Nov. 21, 1866. 40 Exchange Place. 
Ft 

Si. A®WDREW’S SOCIETY.—The 110th Anniver- 
sary Festival of the 8t. Andrew's Society of the State of New 
York, will be celebrated on Friday, 30th November inst. 

The Members will dine together at Delmonico’s, cor. of 5th 
Avenue and 14th Street, at 614 o’clock, and are requested to meet 
at E4¢ o’clock for the transaction of business. 

The following gentlemen were elected Managers at the prepa. 
ratory meeting on the 8th inst. 

Auex. P. Irvin, 54 Exchange Place, 

Joun 8. Kenneoy, 84 Broadway, 

James Mork, 34 Reade Street, 

JouN 8LoanB, 591 Broadway, 

Joun KosExTon, 2 Hanover Square, 

Jas. Dennistoun Woop, 45 William Street. 

Persons interested in the Society or its associations wishing to 
unite with their countrymen in celebration of the day can obtain 
tickets of the Managers or Secretary. 

JAS. CALLENDER, Secretary. 


The Terms of Subscription to the Albwon is $6 cur'ency per 
annum, throvghout the United States. In the Br.tish Provicces, 
West Indies, Mexico, South America, and Europe, the price is $4 
in gold, with U. 8. postage added. 

Any subscriber paying ove year’s subecription in advance, will 
be entitled to the 


Address 





ection of any Albion Engraving free. 
WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 


Editor and Proprietor, 
39 Park Row, N. Y. 
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6 European News. 
Owing to the non-arrival of the usually prompt Cunarder, 
we are compelled to go to press without late European news 
by mail. We are informed by telegraph that the French Gov- 
ernment-has received news from Mexico that Maximilian’s 
rule there is at an end—which is more than we are certain of 
on this side Of the water—and itis added that shipment of 
war stores to Mexico will now cease. A previous message also 
says “that the Marquis de Moustier, the French Foreign Min- 
ister, is preparing a note on the Mexican question which will 
We conciliatory towards the United States, and will not object 
to the recognition of the Juarez government.” This is no 
doubt a judicious determinstion on the part of the French 
Government, whatever may be the ultimate course of Maxi- 
milian I. Aside from this announcement, however, we have 
had but little news from France during the past week. The 
chief interest on the continent of Europe would appear to 
centre in Italy. 

Mr. Gladstone is said to have had a protracted interview 
with the Pope, on which occasion his Holiness is reported, by 
an Italian paper, to have said—“ If I am obliged, as some say, 
to leave Rome, even although Ireland be distant from the 
centre of Christianity, { would not perhapa disdain to take up 
my abode tifere.” This, we take it, would be a much more 
important arrival for the “ Emerald Isle,” then that of either 
James Stephens, or Jobn Bright, Tbere would appear to be 
a good deal of competition for the honour of entertaining this 
unhappy sovereign pontiff, as we observe Prussia is now 
added to the number of those who seek the honour. Thus 
Mexico, Spain, and Austria, have actually invited his Holiness 
to take up his abode with them, while Canada, and some other 
far off States, have been suggested ; but the Pope would ap- 
pear—judging from this last reported conversation—to Jean to 
Erin. Bat the Paris Mémorial Diplomatique steps in here 
and ssserts that—* The Emperor’s government—as the Minis- 
ter of State has frequently declared in the Chambers, and the 
Marquis dela Valette recently repeeted in his circular ad- 
dressed to his diplomatic agents abroad—is firmly resolved to 
protect efficaciously the Pope, not only in his quality of Head 
of the Church, but also as a temporal sovereign.” This view 
of the case is certainly not in keeping with the contemplated 
withdrawal of the French troops from Rome, which it is an- 
nounced will be completed by the 15th December. 

The negotiations said to have been going on for some time 
past between Russia and Prussia for an alliance, is now 
doubted by some of the best informed European journals, and 
ridiculed by others. The London Standard is the latter 
class and ironically says, ‘The Czar waits un 





marriage of hisson to the Princess Dagmar, to hand over her 


after the” 


country and her family to the civilizing process of Prussianj. 
zation.” Assuming a more serious vein, the same journg 
adds, “ An alliance with Russia would deprive her of aj} pops. 
lar sympathies, and would make French intervention much 
less unwelcome to Southern Germany.” The Emperor yy, 
polenn, no doubt feeling an interest in these Tumours, has 
meantime invited King William of Prussia to visit Paris, in 
order that they may talk over European affairs generally, The 
Czar, on the other hand, is reported as having thrown a new 
loan of severity millions upon the London Money Market to 
test the English feeling in a financial point of view, while the 
Prussian Admiral is engaged in creating, manning, and orga. 
nizing a powerful fleet. 

In England Mr. Bright is still “ agitating,” while the Re. 
form League is apparently alarmed by the rumours to the ef, 
fect that the Derby Ministry is actually engaged in Preparing 
& Reform bill for the next session of Parliament. The rumour 
set afloat in reference to the much-talked-of “ Alabam, 


rs,| Claims” are, as we supposed, only rumours. The London 
. | Zimes now says thata commission is to be appointed, but 


adds, that “the design is to empower such a commission to 
institute inquiries in regard to the neutrality laws, withou 
prejudice to the Alabama claims, which are still under consi. 
deration.” Lord Cranworth, it was thought, would be chosen 
President of this commission. This is much more sensible 
and probable; and we say by all means let all nations agree 
upon a general code of laws, which will govern their actions 
in time of war hereafter. 

We regret to observe that hostilities are reported as having 
again commenced in the Island of Candia, and it is also added 
that the Cretans deny having submitted again to the Torkiah 
yoke. We cannot but admire their courage, while, at the same 
time, we regret their probable fate. 

The Great American Problems- 

It has been said, that great occasions are required to devel. 
ope great ideas, as well as to brivg to light great trutha Ir 
this be so, certainly the United States of America has, d 
the past five years, presented a fair and inviting field for the 
exercise of the most profound wisdom and astute statesman. 
ship. During this short period this youthful and vigorous 


strength in rapid succession. Having inherited the energy 
and enterprise of the most advanced nations of Europe, the 
United States of America had, for three fourths of a century, 
directed its energies in the practical paths of material pro. 
gress, rather than in the development of the more profound 
theories of governmental wisdom and political foresight, 
These practical qualities were eminently useful and necessary 
in war, and rendered the late struggle most desperate and de- 
cisive. 

Bat now that war has ceased, and delicate and difficult poli- 
tical problems are presented for the first time since the original 
formation of the government, the sagacity and astuteness of 
the practical statesman must take the place of the bold and 
relentless rigour of the warrior; and entirely different quali- 
ties become necessary to the safety and stability of the state 
During these five eventful years ihe wealthy and prosperous 
States lying south of the national capital, and producing in 
abundance some of the most useful, and consequently most 
profitable staples of the world, have been reduced to abject 
poverty ; while those north of the capital of the nation, with 
less profitable, but greater variety of product, have submitted 
to an amount of taxation never before equalled by any nation 
in so shcrt a space of time. The fact that it is easier to de- 
stroy than to create, to cast down than to build up, has been 
made painfully apparent to the people of this country during 
thig term of strife; and this remark will apply as well to gov- 
ernmental as to material things. The work of the early and 
thoughtful patriot, has rapidly fallen before the rude hand of 
the thoughtless and vulgar politician ; aud now what is called 
“ reconstruction,” politically, is likely to become even 8 more 
difficult work to accomplish than was that of the original or- 
ganization of the government. 

To the reflective mind, we think, it must be apparent, that 
the primary intention of the founders of this Republic was, 
that each organic division, or section, should govern itself; 
subject only to central power in questions of geveral or na 
tioval interest; and undoubtedly this theory has its attractive 
features for all widespread and sparsely populated countries, 
having a diversity of climate and production. But that with the 
development and rapid growth of peculiar sectional interests, 
comes also strife and final collision, the sequel has only too 
conclusively proven. And, although the struggle, which may 
be said to have just closed, has been very generally aturi- 
buted to the existence of a “ peculiar institution” antagonistic 
to liberty, it must still be admitted that the whole question 
resolved itself finally, into one of inéerest, rather than of priw 
ciple ; and, moreover, it is this interest which will continue to 
govern the action of states and nations so long as men’s us 
tures remain the same. 

But to drop the theoretical, and come directly to the prac 
tical point of our subject, we believe that what is termed the 
Southern States of this Union, having staked their all in 6 
life or death struggle for the preservation of an institution, 
which they conceived it their interest to preserve—baving 
lost the day, now submit to the stronger half of the Usion 
only through actual neeessity and not from conviction. That 
they will again be at issue on the question of State Rights, and 
national commercial policy, at no distant day, to us sppears 
) almost a certainty, unless the legislation of the dominant sec 
tion be more wise and liberal than the record of the past few 
| years would warrant us in expecting. 





nation has experienced the alternate stages of weakness and . 
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“Dnder the plea of necessity the suicidal protectionist doc- 


extremes in everything, makes the United States, above all | just amputated, we should hesitate about purchasing it as an or- 


gines of the minority,—even in the Northern states,—have | other countries in the world, the most uncomfortable of resi- nameut tor our drawing-room. Something must ve conceded to 


been adopted,and mammoth fortunes thus secured to the 
oy. while the many are being weighed down by the burden 
of this indirect and injudicious taxation. The foreign com- 
perce of the country is almost annibilated. The South with 
per chief staple heavily taxed lies prostrate and dejected 
with ber most productive lands uncultivated. The specula- 
tive inflation, which has been built upon the thousand mil- 
fons of irredeemable currency mainly circuiating in the 
North, is apparently upon the eve of a general collapse. The 
commercial and financial problems to be solved would 
jp fact appear quite equal at present to the political, and now 
call as loudly fora remedy. When we thus view the actual 

tion of this restless and impulsive people as a whole, 
forebodings, or. premonitions, of a coming storm irresistibly 
force themselves upon our imaginations. Now we do not 
qish to see this nation again drenched in its own blood, 
and therefore would sincerely advise moderation in senti- 
ment, and, withal, serious reflection upon passing events. 
When viewing the position froma purely impartial stand- 

t, we cannot but feel that the South is making a great 
mistake in not at once accepting the extinction of her “ pecu- 
jir institution” as a fixed fact, and so legislating without delay 
gato adjust its local laws so as to render its immediate represen 
tation at Washington a certainty, and representation, too, in 
proportion to entire population. The great grain-producirg 
Northwest only waits for such action, when it will at once 
join bands wilh the great staple-producing South, and forever 
eraze from the records all the commercial enactments of the 
war period—which now appear more appropriate for the un 
enlightened nations of Asia, than for enterprising and progres- 
sive America—and restore without delay. their former rela- 
tions with the world around them. 

The necessity of immediate and decisive action is impera- 
tive, and although the South has borne a treble loss, namely, 
ot their cause, their slaves, and their Confederate debt—be- 
sides their losses by fire and sword—they still have Jands and 
@opulation left, and if they secure the co-operation of their 
natural allies in the North, they may soon rise to their old 
place of power and influence. But the adherence to old pre- 
judices, or the attempt to restore their old “ peculiar jnstitu- 
tions,” will end inevitably in still deeper misery. ; 

We have never advocated the adoption by the South of any 
humiliating amendments to the original constitution of their 
common country, but rather wish that through their own en- 
lightened and liberal acts, they shall, without delay, win back 
the confidence of their old friends, and restore an enlightened 
commercial policy to the lately distracted ang divided coun- 
try. By delay they lose this opportunity, and we fear that 
another Congress will not adjourn without attempting still 
more extreme measures; unless their action be forestalled, or 
frustrated, by the wise and timely action of the Southern States 
themselves. 





The Coming Commercial Crisis. 

During the past week the premonotory symptoms of an ap- 
proaching commercial revulsion throughout this couatry, has 
* been visible to the most casual observer. In the merchandise 
marts, on the produce exchanges, in Wall street, everywhere, 
depression and distrust are apparent. And when we reflect 
upon the actual condition of the country, we cannot so much 
Wonder that such a state of things does actually exist. The 
greater marvel is that the enormous inflation has been kept 
up for so long a time after the close of the late gigantic war. 
Had not an enormous circulation of paper currency been kept 
afloat, high prices would have very naturally subsided with 
the war, and we should now have been restored to a more 
tensible basis of living and of doing business. With half of 
the country prostrate and exhausted, and the other half al- 
most entirely engaged in speculation and riotous living, hem- 
med in from the outer world by prohibitory, tariffs and arti- 
ficial prices, the bonds of the U. 8. Government going abroad 
attwo-thirds their face, only to be thrown back upon the 
country so soon as the financial bubble bursts and gold is 
again at par, it is not difficult to divine the signs of the com- 


mercial future. And the longer this anomalous state of things qrena._™ Ninth Brogtees, 3% wil be interpreted by 98 erent. 


is allowed to continue the greater will be the eventual collapse. 


That this naturally rich and almost inexhaustible country stated at three thousand doiJars, aud the musica! public should 
tan easily liquidate its present debt, no sensible resident of this 


great commercial emporium doubte—be he native or foreigner 
—but that the nation is now floa'ing upon a very dangerous 
financial and commercial framework, sll intelligent and 
thoughtful financiers, we think, will readily acknowledge. 
Fixed and regular values are imminently essential to general 
Prosperity, and whatever speculators may desire, it is un- 
doubtedly not to the interest of any agricultural country that 
their main staples should be fluctuating at the rate of a hun- 
“dred per cent. per annum. It is not Jong, for instance, since 
the corn which is now held on speculation at a dollar per 
bushel, was being used for fuel on the prairies of the West, or 
tince a gentleman could buy a suit of clothes throughout for 
‘2 eum not exceeding that which he now pays for a hat alone. 
We treat this subject purely upon its merits, and according 
«tour own comparatively disinterested views, and moreover 
tonot for 4 moment expect that the existing state of things 
_Will be remedied, except through the means of a widespread 
disastrous revulsion, Ip fact the very impulsiveness and 












































, “ the eternal fitness of things.” It ss irue that Kistori’s death 
dences for the capitalist or man of letters or leisure, who may | scenes are a marvel of natural acting. Her ‘make up,” by 
desire repose ; while, on the other hand, moderate incomes Lepore yu aye OY Rie ges pmelent, © 
. ustrate 
are inadequate for a comfortable and agreeable mode of living. moments ot departing humanity. But_ after all, is it art used for 
The man of moderate means must forego al] luxury or emi- pede ng Wy ergy to! som Oa 4 Wore 7 Aa) BB ype ary 
. , Di issolutio th 
grate. In fact it will be well for the country, and well for all | something morvid in the imagination that dwells ‘agoe ond siete. 
of its inhabitants, if they be early rid of the present inflation ; es o—< nue eel ates bestowed @ pet conception ? 

; mak: not asin any way slighung the match- 
even at the expense of a disastrous and general commercial | 455 genius of a great artiste, evea in bienotions whote weatunes 
crisis, and this, we believe, is not far distant. her least, but as directing attention to a topic that may properly 

be subjected to the criterion of good taste, und come within the 
PGE; pero agaed province of a liberal criticism. We admire Ristori so much in 
jAusi 2. many of her parts, that we turn the more impatientJy away from 
efforts that do not approach the level of her own h bh stanuard, 
The first Philharmonic concert of the season, on Saturday, was | Perhaps this + ior representing the sad eceres of the last 
an entire success. The new Steinway Hall wes well filled by re- ae ———— Fa captedind = “er _ 
gular habitués, despite the fact that no morceau of any extra- trice Cenci- which invariably forms part of tbe ice ean 
ordinary “drawing” power was upon the programme. The or- | It is, nevertheless, however, in our opinion, a depariure irom the 
chestra, comprising fourteen first violins, twelve second, ten = Tae calc: tod tote’ t ages ge or the horripia lor tts 
od end, and must be impossibie 
violas, ten violincellos, nine double basses, two flutes, one picolo, | 4, ing artist who thoroughly foro in vie Jevgih aud hee porn the 
two obeos, two clarionets, two bassoons, four horns, two trum | dignity of the artist’s mission. . Even Ristori’s genius cannot 
pets, three trombones, one bass tuba, one tympani, one| throw the garb of critical charity over such an enavavour. It is 
harp, and cymbals ~in all seventy-seven pieces, and was led with . mt pee ralucaiien eden teenie a — 
ated ac a em- 
great skill by Mr. Carl Bergmann. The first work taken up WS | ory returns with londest remembrance, and itis be e, to vur think- 
Schuman’s C Symphony, (No. 2,) and was played in a manner | ing, that she achieves her most genuine triumphs. On last even- 
which left nothing to be desired. The first movement, vigorous i CSL dy We doch (ie the aes 3 boned, she appearing as + oa 
lacbet: © sleep-walking scene.) ‘To-u “ 
and spirited ; the second, at once delicate and emphatic; the third, | 9 Siuarda’’ will be given at a aaatines, which will be ber last ep- 
fell of subdued sentiment and artistic colouring; the fourth, bold | pearauce in this city ior a considerable period, 
and brilliant, and treated with a breadth and freedom only aT . at the Broadway theatre, continues his round of 
equalled by the masterly management of the different instruments ee atina saa rey my bag hee a. bogs 
—all combined to form an almost perfect interpretation. Miss] His perlormance ot Shylock, on ‘Lhursday eveniug, addeu another 
Seelig, the vocalist of the eveniug, afforded an example of how|to the list of parts in which he has appearea during his pre- 
good natural powers may be sacrificed by a defective method and sent engagement. We cannot, however, aiter the opinion, previ- 
bad training. It is to be regretted that with the present abund- Sicacsal aha one hay cat dunted the gut of pein BS 
? ‘ 
ance of good singers in the metropolis, both permanent and} belongs to the Dawison and Kean school of “natural actors,” 
\ransient, the conductors of these concerts should allow them- — in their effort to avoid ranting, go to the opposite extreme 
selves to engage any but the very best artists. Mr. Wolfson poe th sg eh Ie ad a eye et =H A 
played Beethoven's Concerto in E flat (Nq 5), but was unfortu- | depict emotion not suggested by his other characterizations. In 
nate in his selection, as the work is really more dependent for its | Mucbeth, he comes short of the great dram tist’s lotuy ideal, al- 
proper interpretation upon the orchestra than upon the piano, LSet antag and roses" given with great effect, Many lines 
although ‘written professedly for the latter. Moreover, Mr. pred, ae aie arte 4M pore brs “A ag. an a — 
Wolfson’s playing on this occasion lacked infintelligence of ex- | getect. To realize how » thom pea at os go Ae 4 lores y 4 
pression, although he ex-cutes smoothly and gracefully. He is, | of put moderate abisities, one should bes M Di nin bis ¥ ou : 
however, a conecientious artist, and labours faithfully to illustrate parts. To witness that laborious cultu = ane *, hig vod 
the genius of his favourite composer. The other orchestral in- | \ogsible excellence, o a etheean bie ‘iiveicas tos tan 
terpretations were Listz’s “‘ Nichtlicher Zuz”—being an episode “ tient tin pone, ebould wituyse bis Hephepor oF tls 
from Lenau’s “ Faust’’-—and Bristow’s ‘*Columbus’’ overture— vee limit of ge ~4 Well-doing, he is worthy ot ull praise, but 
both played for the first time. The former is a composition we | gnouid be disti ng — — pad. cone, Sabie Sh. Cony Be, 
can well spare from the Philharmonic repertoire, It is a very of Mr. Diteds peeecat Clamebint he anne Are dod i 
tiresome stringing together of grating discords, without any clearly | wehool of acting now i he f. he hie aT wap met Ma 
defined theme, relieved by a few detached pussages of considera- | amuteur endinen sanelatahe pee seams ye ne 
ble beauty, but which are not numerous enough tw effectually} at the comedy pertormance at the F och th on : on Baturd 
counteract the general effect of the monotony. ‘Lhe work betrays | eyeping, were given Labich aM. SEae sh oe Ga ay 
all thie celebgated composer’s usuel command of instrumental S, were given Labiche and Martin’s * Les Petites Mains, 
combinations, but scems to have been written for the sole ee payee yhmees tin see oe Fe A gts M... y paypone ny pr 
purpose of displaying that power. The result, although it may] paris at tindip Sin aah terion roaace pigs oO Tat ng $0 
do bim credit as a barmonist, is infelicitous in the extreme. tle f ra ag ths Fy st tend agg 
Brisgow’s “Columbus” was a pleasing transition from the gen ‘er te eae and supporting bis family in Parisian ele- 
incoherent wanderings of Listz. This genial American com- a rateher ~ ee ow Sh re pay roe epost rend arineny 
poser has produced a descriptive overture that would do no y ned mote we tame et See Sennen 7 eteancnm -seg 
discredit to the most caretully selected programme. — It is Mile. P teas he a y og: a a Pry meee i Bert 
clearly conceived, artistically executed, and brilliant with many | pot, as the son-in-law, ana M. Franci oe ee. a eter, id oof 
smoothly: flowing melodies, proving its comporer to be perfectly | were all good in arte Which’ ao my ford ae eUiDE .O bbe A 
familiar with orchestral writiog. ‘the applause at its conclusion basis lor panel. tag Th “ _ b nig " eae Picnaes 
showed the value set upon it by the audience, and, had it not been sketches for which the Fr bent 7 by is” sacle ‘ one dellg for 
the last piece upon the programme, would doubtless have received which we search our own i se in ry ree y ~~ ry ~o' 
the honour ofan encore. Had the audience been called upon to ladies si im vain lor scoubterpert. is ts Gigns 
decide, it would also have had precedence over the “ Zag,” young es sit in solemn conclave over the crimes of the ster- 
, 
despite the spell of a great name. 


peed ae 5. pa e with rare zest of a sumptuous banquet; sing 
The troupe at the French theatre, have been occupied, during See dane be ek et Se See 
the week, in giving repetitions of “ Le Caio” and ‘ Zampa.’’ 


a ed e em, the — forming a titung sequel to a most en- 
able evening's entertainment ’ 

The latter, although the most pretentious work yet attempted, is Jey 
interpreted in a manner which gives promise of future excellence. Pty a are Bae bos oe be gt Oe, 
M. Armand, “tenore robusto,” made his début in this opera, | evening in “Komeo and Juliet,” the former charact r being as 
but under the serious disadvantage of labouring under an aggra-| symed by her sister, Mrs. Conway. ‘his evening Mr. tel 
vated hoarseness. He ppssesses, however, a goud stage p pears as Richard the Third, for the benetit of the Ger- 
and enters with earnestness into the spirit of the part. ‘The other] man hospital, and, on Tuesday, the Booth t 
artists were commendable. The Golbeck matinée occurred fas ad-| 4+ -Walinck’s the * Poor Gentleman ” hes been sasdenitintne 
vertised, on Wed y- The pr feature was a new piano | styie ot excellence to which the public have been accustomed at 
concerto, composed by that gentleman, and played by him and/ 113 house. Last evening “Rural Felicity” and “Dreams of D: 
Mr. Mills. It is intended to be performed with the orchestra, and | jusion” were revived. ‘the “ Frozen Deep ” once acted at Charles 
of course loses much of its effect when the orchestral score is| jyickens private theatre, is also in preparution. It bas recentl 
transposed for the piano. The impression created was favourable, | been produced in London. At the Ulympic the “Long Strike 
= final judgment cannot be passed until it has been heard when} ,. though it were nota sufficient uttraction in itselt, has been 
llustrated by all the effects which the composer intended. The supplemented by Mr. Stuart Robson, who " : A 
last Bateman concert on Wednesday evening thronged Steinway | _\Hamiet, or Yeeath of the Black.” ns tee te ny. ae 
Hall with a fashionable audience. ‘fhe artists, with the exception | « grigitn Gaunt,” pref to Mr. Charles BR od oe ke ~. eve 
of Brignoli, who was suffering from indi«position, were all pre- the art of advertising, has alread " oentiad anon late a edge “4 
sent and in excellent voice. Mme. Parepa was especially superb, success, of the character of th ys Black Crovk,” cs Get 
iving “ Qui la voce,” and Arne’s “ Where the Bee Sucks” —two way, certain es are entsoewarin te stilt { us ther ae by 2 
compvsitions in character wide nT? the _—_ asunder—in & man- | notoriety—effurts to which the Niolo management ‘will doubtless 
ner that exbibited the vocal brilliancy of the one, and the simpli-| not interpose the slightest obstacle, and waich will, as undoubt- 
city of the otber, in the strongest contrast. The second of Mr. edly, be crowned witn . 
Theo. Thomas’ symphony concerts will be given this evening, yore phat ess 


and will be rendered memorable by the production of Beethoven’s 
Hats and Pancics. 


Queen Emma arrived at Honolulu on the 221 ult. She was 
received with great enthusiasm. ~The ‘tennessee House 
of Representatives lately tabled a bill providing for impartial 
suffrage and universal amnesty by a vote of 39 to 29 ——-— 











tra of over eighty performers, and a chorus of two hundred 
traiaed voices. The expenses preparatory to its production are 





see to it that such enterprise does not lose its reward. 
> ; 








B It is suid that the Board of Aldermen have fixed $1,000,000 as 
vata. the price the United States should pay for the luwer end of 
Ristori’s only new impersonation since our last notlee, has | the City Park as a site for the new Pust Office. — More 


i Tolomei x thousand English speaking Roman Catholi 

prearbanee ir Tet pS ae ee eee Montreal are said to hare patltoned the Pope against the dis. 
wronged wife whose sufferings culminate in a fearful death. The} omberment of the parish of Montreal. —-The French 
tragedy, by Signor Marengo, is of the most flashy and mock-heroic | expedition to Mexico was originally undertaken to enforce 
description. It is replete with high-flown bombast and pure|ihe payment of $263,490, and has cost $135,000,000. 
bathos. It were a weary task to point out all the crimes| The Prince of Wales has abandoned tue razor, and has an- 
against dramatic excellence with which it abounds, or to give ex- | nounced his intention to wear his beard for the tuture in the 
pression to the strong feelings of disgust with which it inspires patriarchal fashion. -—The British troops in the presi- 
the spectator. To do this would be but to indite a tirade | Jency of Bombay, suffered last year a greater mortality than 


against the “ biood and thunder’’ school of dramas that flourish ppc t yy Pct ae *, poh ot ‘ieabie fee aay 


luxuriantly in the atmosphere of the Bowery. Suffice it to say of 1864, and this without including deaths among invalids 
that Ristori shines out from this thick cloud of bosh, with all her | embarked for England.—-—-—The Jesuits, say foreign cor- 
wonted lustre, and gives the effect of contrast to a part that, for | respondents, are settling in the run and in Bohemia in large 
winning sweetness of character and every Christian virtue, would | numbers, being driven out from Venetia by the new state of 
be remarkable on any stage and with any surroundings—a gem Lord Naas, on the part of the Government, is 
. : i e in examining the existing condition of the Irish har- 
of purest ray serene,” not to be dimmed by the coarseness and I did hecertaning the amount of irsd ied - 
insppropriateness of its setting. As to the latter portion of the}, 27’ oe & cog ety teed ay Bir 











them, i 
activity of the American people forbid its being accomplished | tragedy which witnesses the death scene—unusnally prolonged— | which Y sould: Se rablé ha emu —-- Pod Chasen’ has 
“any other way. a| there seems.to be @ difference of opinioa among critics. Cer- | jately expressed a desire to purchase estates in we Isle of 


» "The most hopeful feature in this country is, however, its 
" Ready adaptability to circumstances, and its unlimited produc- 
» five power when absolute necessity demands exertion on the 


tainly{there may be a question as to the good taste of a perfor- | Wignt, and negotiations with thaf view have been entered 
mance which insists on our dwelling upon an unpleasant dénow | into with the owners of two properties in that picturesque lo- 
ment, although we cannot but acknowledge its great merit as a | cality. Tbe climate of Podolia is probably the heaithiest 








Part of its people. The almost universal disposition to run to! startling fidelity a diseased limb, which some skillfal surgeon hed 


bt be able to delineate in the world. During the last five years persons have 
sree Reape ps enre yo — died af from 08 to 110 years of age, of whom were under 
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German paper says that the cordon of the Order of 
‘ tly executed in diamonds, is about to be 
presented by the Sultan to the new ar, Charles 








ae marriages : 

ch for the whole of France, and two for Paris. 
A Vienna newspaper says that the Belgian Catholics have 
presented his Holiness with 2,000 needle-guns, a very useful 
resent, although a strange one to give the Pontiff —_——— 
Whe Princess agmar, on the occasion of her approaching 


marriage with the Grand Duke, heir to the Russian throne, | best cartrid 


proposes to present a dowry to eight young needy Danish 
girls, who may be married in the course of the next three 
monthe.——-——Several proposals for laying a cable between 
America ond France have been made to the Emperor, and it 
is said that measures are in preparation to ensure one of the 
plans being carried out.— Duelling, which everybody 
thought was on its decline, has had a sudden revival in France, 
The journalists of the capital have been exchanging cartels 
right and left, and mug 4- fatal encounter has taken place 
between two civilians. e draft of a bill for its suppression, 
is to be laid before the Corps Legislatif at its next session —— 
The youngest Judge in England, at this moment, is Sir Hugh 
Cairns, who is in his 49th year—— The wound which 
Garibaldi received at Aspromonte, is now becoming closed, 
and it is said that the General looks forward to soon resum- 
ing his agricultural labours.-_——- King Victor Emmanuel’s 
entry into Venice is fixed definitely for the day the French 
leave Rome. It is d that Miss Burdett Coutts 
is about establishing a great covered market in Bethnal- 
green, London, where provisions will be sold cheaply, un- 
er strict inspection, so that the sale of unwholesome food 
will be prevented. Although in England only about 
3,000 cripples are born as such in the year, so many infants 
become 80, through neglect and penury, that it is estimated 
that the population of cripples in England numbers 100,000, 
ef which 39.000, at least, are girls. Four junior mem- 
bers of the University of Oxford, one of them a bachelor of 
arts, who have taken a first class degree, have just gone over 
to the church of Rome, It is very currently rumoured 
that General Peel ha; it in contemplation to make numerous 
changes in the War Office. ——The Princess Dagmar 
bas been formally received into the Russo-Greek Church, and 
has received the name of Maria Feodorowna. A gen- 
tleman had taken his little son to a Christmss pantomime. 
Sometime afierwards be took him to one of the Ritualist 
Churches, As“ the green and gilded” priests advanced to 
the chancel the little boy eagerly exclaimed, “ Papa, papa, 
where is the clown ?” ——According to jal returns 
more than 200,000 persone have had the cholera in Austria 
since the beginning of the month of July, and about one-half of 
them have died.——_—The popular American racehorse Dex- 
ter, has trotted a mile in less than two mi and eight 
seconds, distancing every horse yet matched et him. 
The colony of Victoria has appeared on the London 
market asking a ‘“‘ Public Loan” of £850,000 at 6 per cent. 
They offer debentures, redeemable on Jan. 1, 1891. 
The new serial tale, “ Joyce Dormer’s Story,” to pe com- 
menced shortly in Once a Week, is by Jean Boncceur, already 
known as the author of “ Adriana.” M. uillon, 
who, about a year ago, was commissioned by the French Go- 
vernment to search for documents bearing on the life and 
works of Galileo, has, it is said, discovered a very large nem- 
ber of manuscripts, which he bas been allowed to copy, with 
a view to writing the biography of the great astrunomer. 
Mr Swinburne’s new book, “Essays 
the Life and Character of William Blake, 
and Poet,” will shortly be issued in London. Un- 
der the title of “Notes on Poems avd Reviews, 
the poet, at the instance of his present publisher, and by the 
wishes of his private friends, has published e pamphiet, giving 
his interpretation of the poems objected to. book has 
a ara | at the house of Michel Lévy Fréres, written by 
Maxime du Camp, and bearing the extraordinury title of 
“Les Buveurs de Cendres.”——-——- We are informed that 
since the reduction of one-half in the tariff for despatches over 
the Atlantic Cable there has been a large increase in the busi- 
neas, and the receipts continue to average nearly£ 1,000 per 
day ——-———-The two “ Belgravias” are runving a race in 
London. Miss Braddon’s original promptly, and 
Messrs. Hogg have also published another under the same 
title, of which the second number is already advertised. 
It is stated that it is the intention of the Earl of Dalhousie to 
cross the Atlantic at no distant date, and make a tour on this 
Western Continent. ——Each morning ‘at the Paris 
station of the Western Railway there may be seen 
great vats full of sea-water brought from Dieppe. - This 
water is used for baths and aquariums, which are ra- 
idly increasing in number in Paris. While Western 
Boose has been drenched with rain throughout the summer, 
it appears from the latest accounts that they have been eleven 
months without either rain or snow at Pekin. —— The 
Russian Empress is —— to spend the winter at Nice. 
Her sister-in-law, Grand Duchess Mary of Leuchtenberg, is at 
pt at Florence, residing at the Villa Mathilde, w’ bas 
placed st her dispos:.'. —There have been conflict- 
ing accounts as to Lord Clarendon’s state of health, and 
w ute. According to the latest statements he was in 
Floreace. Owing to the late Rossian- armaments a 
military reorganization bas been proposed in Sweden, by whicb 
the army will be raised trom 124,000 to 250,000 men—a con- 
siderable number for a country of little more than four mil- 
lions of inhabitants. The quantity of ow used every 
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committee of artillery officers headed by Sir R. Dacres, has 
been appointed to consider the question of the future equip- 





ment of British field artillery. Mr. W. G. Harcourt, to 
whom the able letters under the ature of “ Historicus” 
are attributed, has been invited by Lord Stanley to act as one 


of the commissioners to confer with those who may be named 
on behalf of the United States to consider the e8 
in the maritime codes of the two countries.— It is said 
that two Diplomatic notes are being exchanged between the 
English and French Governments, in reference to Brazilian 
matters. Lieutenant-General Sir Gaspard Le Mar- 
chant is expected to return to England early in the spring, 
from his command of the Madras Division in India. 
The Secretary of State for War has invited proposals for 
breech-loading rifles. to replace the present service rifies.— 
Rewards of £1,000, £600, £500, and £400 are offered for the 
ge.— The King of Hanover and the King 
of Prussia will dispute the succession to the throne of Bruns- 
wick, Every one smiles at the issue between the wolf and 
the lamb. A grand féte was to take place at the Prussian 
Embassy in Paris on the 15th of November, at which several 
— statesmen were to be present. General Menabrea is ex- 
pected. 




















Obituary. 


Don Micue., Ex-Krxe or Portucat.—Don Maria Evanst 
Miguel, ex-King of Portugal, whose death is announced by the 
Cable, was born at Lisbon, Oct 26, 1802. He was the third son 
of King John VI., and when six years old followed his parents 
to Brazil, where, in quence of his education being altogether 
neglected, be soon exhibited signs of the worst character. He 
returned to Portugal in 1821, being unable to read and to write. 
At the instigation of his mother he placed himself at the head of 
the clerical and absolutist party. On June 2, 1822, he headed 
an ussuccessful insurrection against his father. He was par- 
doned, made another insurrectionary attempt in 1822, was again 
pardoned and even appointed Generalissimo of the Portuguese 
army. Soon, after the assassination of the most intimate coun- 
selor of the King, the Marquis of Soule, he started a third insur- 
rection (April 30, 1824), imprisoned the Ministers, and expelled 
his father, who owed the restoration of his rule only to the vi- 
gorous interference of the foreign embassadors. Don Miguel, 
banisbed together with his mother, by a decree of May 12, with- 
drew to Paris, and later to Vienna, when he showed a great ad- 
miration of the policy of Metternich. After the death of King 
John VI., the legitimate heir, Don Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, 
ceded the throne of Portugal to his danghter, Maria La Gloria, 
whose hand, together with the title of Regent, he offered to Don 
Miguel. The jatter accepted, aad, after long hesitation, con- 
sented to take an oath upon the Constitution. Soon, however, 
he dismissed the Cortes and combined to get proclaimed King of 
Portugal by a part of the constituent Cortes. At the same time 
he repudiated the plan of a marriage with his niece, who was 
prevented from landing and compelled to repair to England. 
The partisans of Donna Maria were conquered, and only maintained 
at the Island of Terceira. The brief reign of Don Miguel was 
signalized by the grossest abuses, and the army @nd the finances 
were in the most deplorable condition. In 1831 the cauee of 
“Donna Maria again began to gain ground. The French allied 
themselves with Donna Maria and captured the entire Portugese 
fleet. In 1833 England also decided against Don Migu@l, and 
Gen. Villaflor captured Lisbon, after a protracted struggle near 
the capital. Don Miguel, on May 29, 1834, signed the capitula- 
tion of Evora. Being forever exiled from the kingdom, Don 
Miguel went to Genoa, where he iseued a protest against the 
capitulation wrested from him by force. He Spee ire Te- 
paired to Rome, where the Pope recognised him as King of Por- 
tugal. Don Miguel never abandoned this title. On September 
24, 1851, he married in Germany the Princess of Lowenstein- 
Wertheim-Rosenberg, by whom he had three daughters and a 
son, Miguel, born September 19, 1853. 





CoLoNEL MAULEVERER.—The Times of the 2d inst. says: 
The remains of the late Col. J. T. Mauleverer were interred at 
the Kensington Cemetery yesterday. He served with the 17th 
Regiment throughout the campaign in Affghanistan and Beloo- 
christan uuder Lord Keane, and was present at the storm and 
capture of Chuznee (medal), aleo ot Khelat. He served through- 
out the whole of the Crimean war of 1854-5 in command of the 
80th Regiment, in which gallant corps he was not only respected 
and esteemed but beloved by all ranks. At the Alma he had 
his horse shot under him, at the battle of Inkerman, where the 
2d Division bore the brunt of that memorable fight, he was 
severely wounded at the head of the regiment; he was present 
also with the regiment during the whole of the siege of Sebasto- 
pol, at the repulse of the Russian sortie on the 25th of October, 
1854, the assaulta on the Redan on the 18th of June and 8th of 
September, 1855, at which latter he was again wounded. For 
bis services he was tioned in despatches, created a O.B., an 
officer of the Legion of Honour, and of the Turkish Order of the 
Medjidie, and was in possession of the following medals :—Ghuz- 
nee, English Crimean, and three clasps, Sard: Medal for mi- 
litary valour, and Turkish Crimean. 


At Jamaica, Capt. Francis A. Keepp of 24 West India Regt. -- 





At Ely House, county Wexford, John late Major 18th 
Royal Irish) —At Fermoy. Ireland, Sir tobert Augustus 
ulford Graves Colleton, Bart.—At Southam) tain F. 


ton, ° 
Michell, of Her moon 4ist Ft.—At Dublin, Major-General Sir 
Charles Warren, K.C.B.,'&c., ‘Colonel 96th Regt.—Charles M. 
Prother, Esq., Royal Artil.—At Taunton, Major Charles Stapleton. 
—At Hendon, Capt. Robert Cecil Dent, late ot H.M.’s 1st Light 


a ee eee eee, sues, weiss 
ne in ~ —At ras, James e 
Russell, of HM Bigate Octavia,—Major Thomas 
Clark, 24th Regt. — 


Army. 


in England represents a weight of 220 millions of pounds. | Horse t-General Lo 
France uses 195 millions of pounds; while the United States} William Paulet, C.B., by order of his al Highness the 
of America, with a much smaller population, consumes more } Duke of Cam! Field Marshal Commanding- 


than England and France put ther, namely, 440 
paper g France pet tonsther, saausty, 


of pounds. 
and has aout 4,900 inhabitants to each mile, but out of its 
ation of 4,706,000 at least 1,700,000 are Germans ——_— 
unkind Irish newspaper recalls Mr. ht’s words 
at the time of the tamine :—* The are idle, 
therefore starving ; starving, therefore rebellious.”. 
It bas been decided that the’ present Italian Parliament is to 
sit again, augmented by the accession of the new Venetian 
Deputies, whose election has already been made.—_——Eve- 
r A + he ys to Dn 4 prey House of Canes, must be 
glad to know that Mr. Pope peng A as a very good 
chance of being returned for Wexford. He is opposed 
uestion The Huston 














to Mr. Bright on the Irish q —- Goverr- 

ment has the model of M. Thierry, and | panies in fours. When « regiment has been sufficiently 
the rifles of the entizeg army are to be changed | trained in Grill certain movements are then to be per- 
jnto the new weapon, Mall Gazette says 2| formed at “the ” except when the regiment is paraded 





for drill in marching order. 





ceived stating that a detach AP wena or an > 
a men 1 
sare (which regiment recently left Eogland for Canade) 


roceed from York to Colchester, and will be attached to the 
King’s Dragoon Guards. The strength of the detachment 
will be one officer and 14 men.— —Capt. Pedro Carreno ang 
Capt. Juan M. Echenique, special envoys from the 
Government, recently visited Woolwich Arsenal, where 
spent an entire day in examining the various methods Of ar. 
mament for our sea and land forces, with a view of adopting 
the most approved systems in their own arsenals. Jp con. 
sequence of a serious outbreak of cholera having in 
the suburb of Chatham, known as the Brook, contiguous to 
the garrison, and several deaths having been reported to the 
authorities a supplemental divisional order has been 
forbidding any of the troops to go near the infected neighbour. 
hood Route marching exercise by the troops for the 
winter months has commenced at Chatham Garrison, ang 
will be continued until the commencement of the spring 
drills. On these occasions the troops are to be Occasionally 
halted, and such manceuvres undertaken as the nature Of the 
ground will admit of. The junior officers accompanying the 
corps are also required to frame reports on the character of 
the district through which the troops pass, and its adaptability 
or otherwise, for military movements on a large scale,—_ 
Major-General H. W. Stisted, C.B., has been appointed to, 
brigade in Canada. Major-General David Russell, 0,8 
will, in all probability, succeed Major-General the Hon, James 
Lindsay on the Staff in Canada. Major General G. T. C, Ny. 
pier, C.B., will vacate bis command in Canada at the end of 
the year. Lieutenant H. Knollys has been appointed an ex. 
tra aide-de-camp to Lieutenant-General the Hon Sir J. Yorke 
Scarlett, K.C.B., commanding the division at Aldershot, vicg 
Brevet Colonel J. Conolly. 


Navy. 


Toe CHANNEL SquapRON.—Additional letiers rece 
from the Channel squacron relate chiefly to the experiments 
made and the records kept of the rolling of the several ships 
in a beam sea, not the least important of the many questions 
arising in reference to the efficiency of ironclad frigates carry. 
ing the whole of their armaments on the main deck. The 
record of their rolling in a rather heavy sea on Sunday, the 
14th ult., is represented to be a fair indication of their heba- 
viour, under such circumstances, and is as follows: Achille 
2 deg. ; Bellerophon, 5 deg.; Pallas, 9 deg.; Ocean, 10 deg,: 
Lord Clyde, 12 deg.; Hector, 10 deg. to 12 deg. ; and Caledonig 
15 deg. On the night of Thursday, the 18th ult., it blew 4 
strong gale, raising a heavily-rolling, pitching sea, which the 
ships of the squadron felt severely. On this occasion the 
Caledonia lurched as much as 35 deg., the Pallas to 35 deg., the 
Lord Clyde to 27 deg., the Ocean to 26 deg., and the Hector to 
20 deg., the extreme roll of the Achilles not exceeding 16 deg., 
while that of the Bellerophon was no more than 10 deg., such 
is the extraordinary steadiness of these two vessels. It is be 
lieved on board the Bellerophon that even the present extreme 
steadiness of that frigate will be improved upon as soon as 
the pig-iron ballast now encumbering her decks is replaced by 
the ship’s guns, inasmuch as this change will raise her centre 
of gravity to a higher position. The cruise of the Channel 
squadron has brought out the remarkable fact that ironclad 
frigates are improved in their behaviour at sea in exact pro- 
pone as the weights composing, or on board of them, are 
ifted higher—a theory the very opposite of what was 
larly supposed to be the case. The Achilles and the 
phon are the only two vessels having their weights placed 
unusually high—the tower on the Bellerophon’s upper deck, 
constructed of 8-inch armour plates,-and carried to a height of 
10 feet, weighing about 100 tons—and experience has demon- 
strated that they are undoubtedly by far the steadiest ships in 
the squadron. The trials of the various vessels under sail, in, 
order to arrive at comparative results as to their respective 
merits, were continued throughout the week, the Hector, on 
these occasions, doing remarkably well, and taking a good 
place among the fastest ships of the squadron—viz., the Pallas, 

, aad Achilles. As the different popes of sail- 
power possessed by the respective vessels composing the 
Channel squadron have been much discussed, with the appa- 
rent object of underrating the superiority of certain ships, we 
subjoin the true particulars (within a few equare feet in each 
case), together with the several midship sections, as they are 
usually taken as the standards of comparison, although it 
should be observed that very short ships—like the — 
instance—cannot possibly have such fine water- 
as the long vessels:—The area of sail in square feet is in 
each ship as follows: Achilles, 38,000; Bellerophon, 23,800; 
Lord Clyde, 28,300; Ocean, 22,900; Caledonia, 22,200; Hector, 
21,400; Pallas, 16,750; Wivern, 11,300; and Research, 11200. 
The area of the midship section in square feet is in each ship as 
follows: Achilles, 1,307 ; Bellerophon, 1,190; Lord Clyde, 1,250; 
Ocean, 1,165; Galedonsa, 1,120; Hector, 1,180; Pallas, 800; 
Wivern, 600; and , 450. The above areas of canvas 
include courses, topsails, top-gallant sails, jib, and driver, but 
do not include royals, flying jib, and studding sails. 


a... ee Sink ult, Abeta - F. ete, ros. ee 
at Hey coy as Commander-in-Chief on boar gunnery 











ship . The next day, Sir C. Freemantle, strack:bis 
flag on board the Royal Adelaide, to which Admiral Martin then 
shifted his from the Cambridge.—— V ice-Admiral Sir 


Rodney Mundy, K.C.B., will succeed Sir James Hope, @.C. 
as Commander-in-Chiet on the North American and West 
station.——It is reported at Devonport as probable tbat the 
screw steam frigate Phebe, 35, will be advanced sufficiently t0 
take the duty of the Bristol, recently returned disabled in ber 
machinery from the West Coast of Africa ——The Hndymion, 
24, unarmoured screw frigate, Captain C. W. Wake, sailed from 
ittiead on the 28th ult. for the Mediterranean.—The Prine f 
‘ales, ecrew three-decker, 3,994 tons, 800 h.-p., lying at the Steam 
Reserve moorings in Portsmouth harbour, is having ber 
nery taken to pieces by the staff of the Reserve. Sbe is s fie 
roomy ship, and it is to be the intention of the 
ties to send her out to Hong Kong as a floating barrack for the 
troops there-———The My > oy employed on the wooden ul 
armoured Lanes Xe , 4,1 tons, 350 horee power, 
building at Chatham Dockyard, have comme working extre 
hours daily, which will be continued during the winter months, 
in order to expedite the completion of that v 
Commander Moriarty, who distinguished himself during the 
laying of the Atlantic Cable, has been recommended for the 
honour of a Commandership of the Bath. 
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New Publications. 


Nothing that Douglas Jerrold wrote enjoyed more popula- 
rity in its day than his famous Caudle Lectures, of which 
. Appleton ard Co. have just issued a fine edition, with 
fliustrations by Charles Keene. The idea of such a series of 
which came to Jerrold in the most unimaginable way 

while looking into a playground full of romping, shouting 
boys one wintry afternoon, was a happy one, and, what is not 
always the case in these matters, it came tothe man who was 
of all others in England the best fitted to carry it out success- 
folly. A humourist like Hood could have made nothing of 
Mrs. Caudle, while Dickens and Thackeray would have alike 
failed, we think, the artistic development of such a character 
as this demanding something besides humour, satire, or cari- 
eature. This something, which may have been Wit, Jerrold 
, and to it we owe that most unlovely and unique 
creation, who summed up in herself the justice of all that man 
has ever said about the tongue of woman. That such a wo- 
man ever did, or could, exist, we are, of course, too gallant to 
believe. Of the thirty-six lectures which Mr. Caudle recalled 
out of the many thousands to which he was forced to listen 
during his thirty-six years of married. life, we hardly know 
which we prefer, but, if we have any preference at all, it is 
for the last one in which we hear the beginning of the end— 
the tragedy of thin shoes. “Ha! Mr. Caudle, what’s the use 
of your calling me your dearest soul now ? Well, I do believe 
you. I dare say you do mean it: that is, I hope you do. 
Nevertheless, you can’t expect I can be quiet in this bed, and 
+ think of that young woman—not, indeed, that she’s near so 
young as she gives herself out. I bear no malice towards her 
—not the least. Still, 1 don’t think I could lie at peace in my 
grave if—well, I won’t say anything more about her; but you 
know whatI mean.” The illustrations by Keene, whose name 
is rather new to us, are excellent in their way, the artist hav- 
ing caught the spirit of his author when he might easily have 
missed it, and thereby have caricatured his text. The face of 
Mr. Caudle. a middle-aged Briton, with convivial propensi- 
ties, is one with which we are familiar ; Mrs. Caudle we know 
Jess, but well enough: to see that, like Bulwer’s comedy, she is 
not so bad as she seems. The admirers of Douglas Jerrold, 
will be glad, we think, to have this beautiful edition of his 
most characteristic work. 





Messrs. Appleton and Co. also publish Alice’s Adventure’s 
in Wonderland, a story for the young folks, written by Lewis 
Carroll, if that be the real name of the author, and illustrated 
by John Tenniel. Of the story itself we can give no idea, it is so 

fall of the fantastic, the grotesque, the impossible—el ti 
of child-lore which the artist has rendered admirably. The 
key note of fantasy is struck in the frontispiece, in which we 
have the King and Queen of Hearts seated on a dais while a 
case is being’ tried before them, after which come a number of 
semi-human animals, and birds, as a gentlemanly rabbit who 
is scanning his repeater, an old stage uncle of a dodo, a foolish, 
lizard-ldoking creature descending a chimney, a frog lackey 
and a fish footman, a sick pig} a grinning, demoniac cat, be- 
sides a gryphon and a mock-turtle, and other oddities of the 
sort. The human element, so to speak, is indicated by the 
King and Queen of Hearts, as already mentioned, and by 
other of the face cards, who can hardly be considered carica- 





tures of their pasteboard originals. His Royal Highness of 


Hearts bas a wonderfully wise and foolish face, as if he could 
neither learn nor forget, while his noble consort is cross 
enough—perhaps we should sdy imperially austere, having 
lost her tarts as is narrated in the old nursery tale. Not the 


least amusing thing about this book, over which the spirits of 
Andersen and Grandville seem to preside by turns, the one 
touching the text, the other inspiring the illustrations, some 
of its funniest bits, we say, are the little songs which are scat- 
tered through it, and which, of courge, are burlesque. Take 


& verse of one as a sample: 
“ Will you walk a little faster?” said a whiting to a snail, 


There’s a porpoise close behind us, and he’s treading on my 
tail. 


See how eagerly the lobsters and the turtles all advance! 


They are waiting on the shingle, will you come and join 


the dance? 


"Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, will you join the 


dance ? 


Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, won't you, join 


the dance ?” 





Mr. G. P. Putnam publishes athin quarto of about one 
hundred pages, entitled Christmas in England, and consisting 

* of papers selected from the Sketch Book of the late Washing- 
ton Irving. These papers, six in number, relate more or less 
“fo the subject indicated in the title, and are readable, like 
everything that Irving has written. They possess no novelty, 
ofcourse,so many years have passed since they were first 
published, and certainly contain nothing that is new abont 
Christmas. For anything like a thorough idea of that holiest 
‘season of the whole year, we must gu elsewhere ; for its his- 
‘ory, say, to Hervey’s Book of Christmas, and for its poetry to 
the numerous collections of old English songs, sonnets, and 
madrigals. As Irving, however, never pretended to be an ex- 
haustive writer—never made any pretence whatever, in fact 
—we will not reproach his gentle shade on that account. Let 

_ Bs rather thank him for what he has given us that is pleasant, 
specially in the present instance which is all that concerns 
"Ws now, and thank the artists who have illustrated his genial 


vi 


head, and Mr. William Hart, for his three delicate little bits 
of English scenery. 


titled Our Artist in Peru, and containing fifty drawings on 
wood, the work of himself. These drawings were meant, we 
take it, to be illustrative of the peculiarities of Peruvian life 
and localities, and in a certain sense are, we suppose, though 
they give us no very definite or very amusing idea of either 
Mr. Carleton is a clever draughtsman, for an amateur, but we 
fail to see the humour of most of his drawings, the best points 
of which are usually the repetitions of his monogram—a fan- 
tastic, long-legged, little chicken, which he contrives to put 
into a number of odd attitudes generally in keeping with 
what is going on in the scene. They appear to be popular, 
however, these little quartos of caricature, since in addition to 
the one before us, which is the second of the series, Mr. Carle- 
ton announces two more as being in the press, viz., Our, Ar- 
tist in Italy and Our Artist in France. 


let quarto, entitled Zhe King's Ring, and containing a story in 


_ Words and gentle thoughts, among whom we may mention 
- Mr. Casilear, for his charming winter landscape, Mr. McEntee, 





Mr. G. W. Carleton has lately published a small quarto en- 


Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have lately published a pamph- 


verse by Theodore Tilton, with illustrations by Frank Jonee. 
Of the two features, as we suppose we should call them, of 
this dainty little brochure, the last appears to us the greatest, 
since Mr. Jones has done his work well, while Mr. Tilton has 
not. The printer, however, has done better than either, his 
colour-work being the best we have seen this year. For Mr. 
Tilton’s poem—its moral is as old as its execution is tame. 
Nothing can be flatter than “ At the zenith of the sport,” un- 
less it be, ‘‘ Couched upon the marriage bed.” 


Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have also published That Good 
Old Time ; or Our Fresh and Salt Tutors, by Vieux Moustache. 
This volume comes, we imagine, under the head of works of 
adventure, the adventures in question being that of a party of 
lads who spent a summer on the sea-shore @ good many years 
ago, under the direction of two masters, one teaching them 
what was to be learned in books, he being, of course, their 
fresh tutor, while the other, who was their salt tutor, taught 
them something of rowing, sailing, fishing, etc. They hada 
good old time, as The title suggests, those shadowy boys of 
the past, with a danger or two thrown in by the way of var- 
iety, once from being nearly shipwrecked in a*storm, and 
again from a nest of pirates, a fight with whom closes the 
book, which is written with considerable animation, and in a 
way that boys willlike. The illustrations, of which there are 
nine, are by Winslow Homer, and Mr. F. H. De Haas, the 
latter confining himself to the marine portion of the story, 
while the former busies himself with its chief actors whom he 
draws with as much ease es spirit. 
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Hine Arts. 


THE ARTISTS’ FUND EXHIBITION. 
(Second Notice.) 


excellence in this branch of art. Some of Mr. Colyer’s crayo 


portraits exhibited in former years were not without merit. 
There are several interesting portraits here by Gilbert Stuart, 
whose name is so closely associated with American social 
and political celebrities of past times. The best of these, 


to our mind, is.a:very pure and silvery one of an old lady 





"for his dainty old English cottage, Mr. Hoppin, for his bosr's 





Hennessy.—The Atlantic Monthly. December....Ticknor and 
Fields 


ary; a Story of the Civil War. By G. W. Nichols ——The Race 
ealth. A novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddel.... Harper and Bro- 


Mr. G. H. Boughton—who is in some sense an American 
painter, although a native, we believe, of England—has al- 
ready achieved a success for himself in trans-Atlantic art 
circles. There are three pictures by this clever young artist 
in the exhibition under notice, The most important of these 
is No. 188, a subject drawn from Hawtiaorne’s well-known ro- 
mance. “ The Scarlet Letter” This picture teems with poetic 
sentiment. Poor Hester, the penitent with the pale, sad face, 
walks sorrowfullly along the village road, accompanied by 
little Pearl; the village crones, and the very children by the 
roadside, whispering and pointing at her as she passes. 
\‘ Early Mass, Christmas Morning in Brittany,” No. 379, is a 
charming presentment of French rustic life, in which the cha- 
racter of the best type of paysanne has been very happily 
fixed. The thiré picture by Mr. Boughton is No. 48 in the 
catalogue of works contributed by members of the Artists’ 
Fund Society, and is entitled “ The Fisherman’s Orphan.” It 
is but a slight sketch, ia water colour, upon canvas, of a little 
girl in black, seated upon a rock by the seashore, but is full of 
suggestion. . There is a great deal of merit in a small picture 
by A. Warren, called “ A Seaside Study,” No. 407. The face, 
figure and costume of the old boatman are full of quaintness 
and truth. Why Mr. Vincent Colyer should consider it ne- 
cessary to deyote himself to painting Jandscapes is a problem 
very puzzling to the enquiring mind. Neither in drawing, in 
colour, nor in sentiment, have the several pictures contri- 
buted by him to this exhibition any promise of future 


to compare this with Gainsborough’s portrait of Mrs. Alice 
Izard, No. 150, which, if equal in other respects, is interior in 
drawing, to Stuart’s. “Spalatro’s Vision of the Bloody Hand,” 
No. 173, is asomewhat melodramatic picture by Washington 
Allston, strong in expression and effect, but somewhat weak 
in drawing. Imitative art can hardly go further than it has 
been carried by Blaise Des-Goffe in “ Objects of Art,” No. 
144. This composition from still life comprises a great vari- 
ety of objects, all differing from each other in surface, and all 
represented with consummate skill. 
the ivory-hafted knife, the agate vase, and the rich fabric of 
the drapery, are all rendered with a fidelity and finish which 
it is difficult to imagine surpassed. No. 151, a “ Lion’s Head,” 
by Mr. J. H. Beard, is evidently not a study from the living 


The alabaster statuette 


model. It isa reproduction of the conventional “ monarch 


of the jungle” that has been doiag symbolic duty for centuries, 


and has not a hint of roar about it, nor a suggestion of hair: i 


y @ fagots et fagots, as the French express it; and so of Mr. 


Beard’s lion and the superb sketch of one by Griset 
that wasin one of the exhibitions here last year 
“The Attic Philosopher,” No. 154, a small picture 
by F. B. Mayer, representing a man standing by an 
open lattice and charming the wild birds to his hand, displays 

a great deal of merit, in drawing, colour, and for quaintness 
of design. No. 164, “ An Indian Thanksgiving,” by the same 
artist, isa spirited composition from life among the Crees 
whose warriors and medicine-men are represented in the per: 
formance of the mysteries appropriate to the “corn feast.” We 
cannot bestow much praise upon No. 180, a marine piece by 
Mr. De Haas, who paints so many clever marine pieces, The sea 
in this one is of a blue pronounced to the verge of impossibjlity, 
even making all due allowance for the vagaries of tropicai at- 
mosphere. It is ultra ultra-marine. An Indian scene by Mr.W. 
M. Cary, “ A Noon-day Halt,” No. 175, is chiefly good for the 
character infused into the dun-coloured puny. A very finish- 
ed picture by Plassan, and one full of varied character, is that 
scene from the Bourgeois Gentilhomme of Moliére, No. 159. 
Plassan does not command anything like the prices for bis 
pictures that the productions of Meissonier bring, and it bas 
often puzzled us to know the reason why. It is no uncommon 
mistake with young artists to rush into paint long ere the first 
rudiments cf drawing have been acquired by them. 80 of 
Mr. G. W. Flagg, whose “ Ghost Story,” No. 100, contains a 
good idea, but is sadly amiss in all the details which constia 
tute art. In a little picture called “ Lyon Meadows,” No. 139, 
by M. I. Heade, there is a very successful effect of sunset be- 
yond a dreary level. A picture by Joseph Coomans, the 
well-known Belgian painter, has much that is attractive 
about it, “ Osselets,” No, 214. It represents a Roman 
mother, playing the game incicated by the French title, 
with a florid, golden-haired child, who tumbles and sprawls 
upon the skin of a spotted pard. The drawing and execution 
of this little picture. are exquisite, in’eed. H.A. Loop has 
here a picture of no small merit, “ Evening on the Cam- 
pagna,” No. 204. It is a half-length figure of a handsome 
Roman girl, and bears marks of being a study from life. In 
the “Contest for the Bouquet,” No. 218, Mr. Guy has been 
somewhat too artificial as to the posing of his dramatis 
persone. It is apparently a family-portrait group, and this 
may account for the formality in question, which might have 
been necessary in view of the individual likeness required. 
The accessories and everything belonging to the interior are 
painted with great care. A very clever landscape is that en- 
titled “ A Scene on the Shawangunk Kill,” No. 217, by Mr. 
George Inness. The clear atmosphere of a summer's day is - 
here crisply expressed, and the picture has the sunlight let 
well into it. Mr. J. F. Cropsey’s sketchy picture of “ Lake 
Georgé,” No. 220, is also one in which the effects of atmos- 
phere are well interpreted, though in a manner different from 
that of the artist last mentioned. In Meyerheim’s picture of 
“The Physician’s Visit,” the best point is the expression of 
the little girl whose pulse is undergoing examination. The 
character is charming from ils very truthfulness. The “Up- 
per Au Sable Lake,” No. 184, by Homer D. Martin, is a land- 
scape fuli of repose and quiet in tone, and a fair example of 
the progress made by a promising young artist. In Mr. J. G. 
Brown’s little double picture called “ Allegn and Pense- 
rose,” No. 136, there is a good deal of force. It 
represents two young smokers, with one of whom 
the practice does not agree, and, although the sub- 
ject is by no means a new one, we do not remember 
having previously seen it wrought out with so much truth 
and spirit. “A Study,” No, 149, by Eastman Johnson, re- 
presents a man of the rustic stamp smoking, and his chair 
tilted back against the wall. It is marked by the characteris- 
tics of the artist—force, and fidelity to nuture. No. 29in the 
Fund catalogue, by the same artist, is entitled “Trading,” 
and tepresents two men of the agricultural class engaged in 
bargaining. The heads of a couple of horses appear in the 
picture, giving a clue to the subject under negotiation, and 
these, as well as the figures of the two men so deeply engaged 
in “ whittling,” are capital studies from lite, and represent the 
real “ Yankee” character, in a very truthful light, 

Next week we shall devote some space to remarks upon 
the water-colour drawings in this collection, some of which 
are excellent of their kind. 


’ ——— >. --- 
THE DELAY IN ATLANTIC TELEGRAMS. 


The chairman of the Anglo-American Tel h Co. 
to the 7imes an explanation with reference to the delay. and 
uncertainty in the transmission of telegrarhic m to 
America. says :—“ Since the 27th of July the cable be- 








dressed in a simple garb of grey—No. 197. It is interestmg 
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improving condifion, transmitting with extraordi- 
nary speed and rerfzct regulerity, and with a power far in 
excess of the present or probable requirements of the public. 
The lines through Newfoundland, originally badly construct- 


ed, had been neglected for years, and the line across the Gulf 


of St. Lawrence had also been allowed to get into such disre- 
pair that on the completion of the cable it was found neces- 
sary to employ steam vessels for the transmission of the mes- 
sages between Heart’s Content and the maiviand. Hoven now, 


tp el ape nominee ah mepepmeneen gw : 
ai 


sages ceases during the continuance of rain, fog, or unusual hu- 
midily of the atmosphere, and the posts on which the wires are sus- 

are insufficient to resist high winds. Several thousand 
insulators of a superior description have been sent out from 
this country ; a considerable number of men have for some 
time been employed along the line, and efforts are making to 
strengthen the posts, and to so improve the insulation as to 
obviate the delays and inconvenience now experienced. 
Hitherto it has not been possible to conduct the traffic satis- 
factorily, or to reduce a scale of charges the maintenance of 
which the directors have always felt would be inconsistent 
with the interests of their proprietors; they have availed them- 
selves of the earliest opportunity to modify the charges origi- 
nally adopted, and they look forward, on the satisfactory 
completion of the line, to such further modifications and re- 
ductions in the tariff as will meet the public requirements 
and duly develope the traffic. The communication between 
London and Valentia can be perfected in short time and at 
small cost. Thence to Newfoundland the two cabies as now 
laid more than meet the requirements, present and prospec- 
tive; but, in the opinion of my colleagues, the line beyond 
Heart’s Content cannot be rendered efficient or permanently 
reliable, passing, as it dves, through several hundred miles of 
uninbabited and almust impassable country. They have, 


therefore, urged the laying of a submarine cable from Placen- |. 


tia Bay, Newfoundland, to Halifax and Boston, or other points 
in, the United States. By such measures London and New 
York will be placed in almost instant electrical communica- 
tion, as regular and certain as now exists between Ireland 
and Newfoundland. My colleagues await only the expected 
reply from New York before determining the mode of giving 
effect to these views, for they feel that no less measure will 
meet the public requirements, or render profitable the large 
capital expended in effecting the connection between the 
continents of Europe and America.” 





Tue PoutricaL Question IN AMERICA.—The Philadelphia 
correspondent of the Zimes, who is an American citizen, and 
has shown himself remarkably well informed on current 
questions hitherto, attaches great importance to the story, 
which was first published in the Philadelphia Ledger, of Mr. 
Johnson having asked the Attorney-General whether Con- 
gress, as at present constituted, was a lawful body. The 
writer evidently believes the statement, notwithstanding 
that it bas been contradicted. The Washington correspondent 
of the Ledger has, he says, shown himself for years one of the 
best informed and most trustworthy of American journalists, 
and he still maintains that be is right. “At least half the 
community,” says the 7imes’ correspondent, “ still believe that 
these questions were really propounded to the Attorney- 
General, and that they leaked out as many other American 
State secrets have done, where seven Cabinet officers are en- 
trusted with them, before the President was ready, and hence 
the contradictions. In the present state of affuirs but two 
courses are open for Andrew Johnson—to recede by the 
acceptance of the Constitutional Amendment, or to overcome 
his Radical foes by some sudden-stroke. He is obsti- 
nate, and when aroused will fight until death closes the 
struggle. * * * The people talk of it as ot a certainty in 
the future, and are already ma | sides. We dread it, but at 
the same time anticipate it. ven the newspapers speak 
seriously of such « fearful catastrophe.—Liverpool paper. 


Tue Depression AT Lyons.—Io the year 1861, the Lyons 
manufacturers exported goods to the value of 180 millions, 
while in 1863 at the present period of the year that sum had 
reached 270 millions. Taking the entire product of the silk 
manufacture throughout France the exportations in 1866 
amount to 780 millions, while the importations do not ex- 
ceed 14. Thergfore it is not the application of the principles 
of free trade which can he accused of the present state of 
things of which the Lyons weavers complain. The competi- 
tion, on the contrary, bas been to their advantage in astonisb- 
ing proportions. However, the sufferings of this special class 
of labour has attracted the particular awention of the Empe- 
ror, and his Majesty has hastened to consider the means of at- 
tenuating as much as possible a siluation as interesting as itis 
painful. : 

New Route to THE West Coast or AmErica.—A meet- 
ing was beld, lately, at the London Tavern, Admiral Young, 
a director of the Royal Mail Company, in the chair, to hear 
from Captain Bedford Pim, R.N., an account of his proposed 
transit route from the Atlantic to the Pacific, through Nicar- 

ua, Resolutions in favour of the undertaking, and urging 
the desirableness of vigorous measures for its speedy accom- 
plishment, were proposed, and carried unanimously. Captain 
faarray stated that this route would save 700 miles in distance, 
and three days in time, in the communication with the coun- 
tries on the Pacific. A deputation, to the Government on the 
subject was appointed. 








Tue Empress or Mextco.—A person who has returred 
from Miramar sends to the /ndepend: the subjoined details 
respecting the Empress :—* The improvement is remarkable, 
so much so that on Sunday the august patient wes able to 
hear mass in the chapel of the chateau. Her pbysician has 
succeeded in nearly altogether dissipating the predominant 
monomania, which was the fear of poison. News, compara- 
tively good, brought from Mexico to Trieste by a merchant 
vessel, has helped to calm the mind of the empress. ‘She eats 
and drinks regulerly, reads, does some embroidery, and even 
receives visits. Recently, she has refused to take anything 
but milk food, which is first tasted by a person in whom she 
has confidence. The New Testament and some books of tra- 
vels are her favourite reading. The physicians have forbid- 
den the perusal of journals, and also of religious works 
likely to excite the mind. 








A New Porr 1x Capxa.—The following, in ref to 


over that of Kiungchow, the name of which was inserted in 
the treaty almost at random, and which has never been de- 
clared open. It bas a good and sheltered river anchorage, 
with greater proximity{to Hong Kong, and a climate less tro- 
pical than tbat of llainan.” 





Eneuiisn TrapE Returns —The following shows the de- 
clared value of the exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures for nine months ending October 1st. 

The exports are returned as follows: 


Nine months, 1864........ ee EES: £123 404,101 
a nn eT ee cree 119 717,377 
« Re ey ee ne 141,936 898 


One of the most remarkable movements is the steady in- 
crease in‘the exports of colton manufactures, which are as 
follows : 





Nine months, 1864...............eee00- £34,181,024 
” 1865.... 82,227 261 
. DEED. ccidwccincceeccseess 43,828,525 
The receipts of cotton have been: 
Nine months, 1864...............+-. ewts, 5 323,211 
i WERvecesicovdevscgynd “ § 400 070 
a Pa pintsnnesuces “ 9,790,314 


The excess in the receipts is derived chiefly from India. Of 
the imports of foreign grain in September there was a striking 
feature, as the rise in our corn markets bad not then made 
much progress. For the first eight months of the present 
year, imports of foreign commodities generally were exces- 
sive, ae may be gathered from the following figures : 


4 


Eight months, 1864. ..............-000- £14: 012 477 
, ne OC 115 802 753 
- WOES. .cccccsoce cocccces 155,811,590 





Tuer REAL DiscovERER oF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH.— 
In an artiele on this subject, the Pull Mall Gazette says that in 
1816. Mr. Francis Ronalds discovered that signais could be 
worked by the electric current through wires eight miles long, 
and wrote to Lord Melville, then first Lord of the Admiralty, 
detailing the character of his invention. In reply, came the fol- 
lowing remarkable specimen of the official ‘“ snub conclusive” 
from Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Barrow :—‘‘ Mr. Barrow presents 
his compliments to Mr. Ronalds, and acquaints him, with refe- 
rence to his note of the 3d instant, that telegraphs of any kiod 
are now wholly unnecessary, find that none other than the one 
now in use will be adopted.--Admiralty Office, Aug. 5, 1816.” 
The Pali Mali Gazette adds that, undoubtedly to Mr. Ronalds is 
due the honour of discovering the Electric Telegraph. ‘‘ What- 
ever that honour may be worth, however, Mr. Ronalds ought:to 
have it in the clear and frank recognitiqgn of his conntrymen. 
He is now in his seventy-ninth year, pursuing in bis retirement 
the scientifiestudies which have been the employment of bis life. 
In 1852 he received a grant from the Crown of an annuity of £75 
in consideration of ‘important discoveries in electricity and me- 
teorology.” 

ScanpaLous ScawpaL!—It has pleased the editor of the 
Gazette de Lausanne to publish a letter from his Paris corres- 
pondent, in which there is a passage containing very serious im- 
puitations against the private life of Queen Victoria. Paris cor- 
respondents, like most other correspondent’, are fond of scandal: 
not so much for their own personal consumption as for that of 
their readers. Now, a scandal gains spiciness according to the 
provious virtue of the person of whom it is told, and any reflec- 
tions on alady of her Majesty’s character would be sure to at- 
tract readers, and to sell the journal in which they appeared. But 
who would believe them? Unfortunately, Mr. Harris, the Eng- 
glish Minister at Berne, has thought fit to make the lucubrations 
of the Lausanne Gazette the subject of indignant representation 
to the Federal Council, and of proceediogs against the editor for 
false and scandalous libel. We are glad to find that the editor 
has since contradicted and apologized for the libel, and that fur- 
ther proceedings are abandoued. To notice such calumnies, pro- 
ceeding from such a quarter, was giving weight to what was 
simply contemptible, and was, on Mr. Harris’s part, a natural 
but still an unquestionable blunder.—London paper. 








Tue Way To WomAN Surrrace.—The cause of Woman- 
hood Suffrage was ably pleaded by Madame Barbara Bodi- 
chon, at the Social Science Congress, and Madame Bodichon 
was gallantly followed on the same line by Dr. Mary Walker. 
It may safely be said that if every man is fit to vote, so 18 
every woman; on conditions. These, of course, are, that if 
women are to exercise political functions, like men, they must 
accept ail the obligations of the sterner sex. For instance, 
the right of voting would give women a voice in the organi- 
zation of the army. ‘This ought not to exist apart from lia- 
bility to be drawn for the Militia, or to become subject to 
conscription, if that method of recruiting should come to be 
adopted in this country. Tne ladies who sigh for the suffrage 
should lose no time in eurolling themselves in regiments of 
Amazonian volunteers to signify that while they demand the 
_ they are ready to accept the duties of citizenship.— 
Pun ‘ 





UNPoPULARITY OF THE Pore.—The coldness of the Komans 
towards Pius 1X., in consequence of the monetary crisis, and 
the Holy Father’s refusal of remedial measures, increases 
every day. Recently he went to Monte Pincio at the hour of 
the promenade when the band was playing and a large crowd 
had assembled. He alighted from his carriage, and traversed 
the gardens on foot, surrounded by the prelates of his house- 
hold, and escorted by the noble guard. But the crowd, in 
place of bending the knee and cheering, or following him en 
masse, a8 used to be done, no sooner caught sight of his Holi- 
ness than they silently dispersed, leaving the Pincio deserted. 
‘The Holy Father was wounded to the quick by this slight, 
and returned immediately to the Vatican, where he sent for 
Monsignor de Witten, Minister of the Interior, and Monsignor 
Randi, Director General of the Police, and scolded them like 
two collegians, declaring it was their wretched administration 
that had deprived him of the affection of his subjects.— Pail 
Mall Gazette. 


A “Mrtovery Company,” (Limirep.)—A year or two 
ago, when sttention was called strongly to the overwork of 
milliners, a limited company was formed under the patronage 
of the Duchess of Cambridge and the Duchess d’Aumale, and 
between thirty and forty of the leaders of fashion in the aris- 





the opening of a new port in China, is from the London and 
China Telegraph :—“ Some anxiety is expressed for the legal 
opening of an additional port on the west coas$ of K wang- 
tung, in lieu of that of Kiungchow, in Hainan, which i 
quite useless. Shueytung, the port where the “ Prince Albert” 
was seized some months ago, has been found to afford a mar- 
ket fur the sale of piece goods, besides supplying a valuable 
list of exports. Since theseizureot the “ Prince Albert,” 

con! trade till then carried on with Shueytung and 
Hainan has quite ceased. The port hes several advantages 


the | read, stated that 


tocracy, with a capital to the extent of £25,000, of which balf 
was paid; an extensive millinery and dress-making business 
at the West-end was purchased, and the establishment placed 
under the management of one Mdme. and{a committee 
of ladies, consisting of the Countess of Airlie, Lady Virginia 
Sanders, date 0. Hicard 0, toe Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton, and Mre. 
Wom. Dent. The second ordinary ge meeting of the 
company was lately held in London. ae apart, which was 
excellent results had fol the working of 
the company during the first ten months, the net profit bei 





ing | of 


: ——— 
cent. per annum, and in pursuance of the philanthropic 
with which the company was formed 15 per cent. of the 
dividend profits after providing the first 6 per cent, = 
placed at the disposal of the ladies’ committee for distribution 
among the most deserving of the employés. During the 
busiest part of the London season the limited ten honrg of 
daily work had been strictly adhered to, proving that a Pro. 
fitable return of capital can be obtained without strain 
upon the Jabour of ‘young a In addition to the ane 

ined in the business. 





dend a surplus of £1,117 r 





An ATTEMPTED JustiFicaTiON.—Mr. A. 8. Swin 
has written a long jastification of his book of poems, wh 
for at least questiouable proprieties, was severely bandleq by 
nearly all the critics, and withdrawn by his publishers from 
circulation. He says:—‘ When England. has again such 
school of poetry, so leaded and so followed, as she hag bad at 
least twire before, or as France has now; when all higher 
forms of the various art are included within the larger )imit, 
of a stronger race; then, if such a day should ever rise or te. 
turn upon us, it will be once more remembered that the 
of adult art is neither pue-ile nor feminine, but virile; that it, 
purity is not that of the cloister or the barem; that all things 
are good in its sight, out of which good work may be pro. 
duced. Then the press will be as impotent as the Pulpit to 
dictate the laws and remove the landmarks of art; and those 
will be laughed at who demand from one thing the qualities 
of another—who seek for sermons in sonnets and morality in 
music. Then all accepted work will be noble and chaste jp 
the wider masculine sense, not truncated and curtailed, but 
ovtspoken and full-grown; art will be pure by instinct and 
fruitful by nature, no clipped and forced growth of unhealth 
heat and unnatural air ; all baseness and all triviality will fal 
off from it, and be forgotten ; and no one will then need to ag. 
scrt, in defence of work done for the work's sake, the sim 
laws of his art which no one will then be permitted toimpugn.” 
This may be all very well for high moral natures like Mr 
Swinburne’s, but everybody cannot lift himself so high abova 
the world, or feel so secure from its contaminations. The 
world bas tendencies to wrong, and until the “ stronger” racg 
of which he speaks actually exists, the promulgation of such 
ideas as his cannot but be pernicious, and the justification 
only justifies that criticism. 





THE PoruLaTION oF TURKEY.—The whole Turkish Em. 
pire, according to the census made for the assessment of the 
“ tenths.” comprises in the aggregate a population of nearly 
42 000,000, of which 18,000,000 are in Europe, and 24,000,000 
in Asia. Servia, Moldavia and Wallachia number 6000000 
inbabitants, so that there remains a population of 36,000,000 
for Turkey proper. Setting aside the | pty enjoying 
self-government, this population is divided into eleven differ. 
ent races: Greek rayas, 2,000,000; Armenians, 2,500,000; 
Syrians and Chaldeans, 300 000; Sclaves, 6,000,000; and Aj. 
banians, 2 000 000; total, 12,800,000. These constitute the 
Christian element. Including in it the Syrians and Chal 
we cannot reasonably add to it the 300000 Jews found in 
those countries. Now follows the Mussulman portion, com. 
posed of 15,800,000 souls, without reckoning 160,000 T, 

100 000 Turcomans, 5 600 000 Arabians, 40,000 Druses, 
1,000,000 Kurds ; or, in all, 6,900,000 Mahometans of vim 
ent kinds. To sum up, there are Christians, 12,800,000; Ma 
hometans, 6,900,000; and Mussulmans, 15,800,000; or a to 
tal population of 35,500,000; to which must be added, to 
make up the number of 36,000,000, the 300,000 Jews, and 
about 200,000 gipsies, who have no religion. 





A Vauvans_e Retic Lost.—A correspondent of the Pal 
Mall Gazette says that when the ecclesiastical dignitaries at 
Westminster refused sepulchre to Lord Byron in the ancient 
Abbey, and the poet’s remains were removed to their present 
resting-place, Sir John Bowring gave an album to be kept as 
a record of the distinguished visitors to the Church of 
Hucknall Torkard. “It was there for many years in the 
keeping of the sexton, and had become valuable from the 
many interesting autographs which it contained, when the 
sexton died, and a dispute arose between his heir, the rector, 
and the churchwardens as to the possession of the book.— 
Ultimately it was understood that it had been decided that 
the rector was the legal custos, the churchwardens being its 
owners.” Subsequently, however, the album disappeared 
altogether, though it does not appear how. Our correspond- 
ent adds, “1t was said to have been sold clandestinely and 
conveyed to the United States.” Perhaps the present 
possessor of the album is not acquainted with its history; 
or, knowing it, would not set its value as a heirloom against 
the justice of restoring the album to its rightful place. 





PRESERVING GERANIUMS IN WinTER.—They should be cut 
down to within a few inches of the “collar,” or part of the 
stem where it emerges from the ground, and the roots cut in 
pretty compactly. Then pack them in close lines in wooden 
boxes in a not over moist earth, and place them in any con- 
venient place where they will be free from frost. Under the 


drip there ; the windows of any kind of house would do, pro- 
vided the plants be removed from the influence of frost should 
it come severe; they may al® be preserved in a dry cellar, or 
warm sbelf or loft, duriog the very dull months of winter; 
the soil should be nearly dry and the plants preserved some- 
what after the fashion of foots. But in all these cases it will 
be necessary to remove the boxes of undeveloped plants from 
their obscurity in early spring and give them full lightina 
greenhouse or forcing-house, or warm pit or frame, 20 that 
they may be induced to start into vigorous leaf and growth, 
aud be plump green plants by the end of April. Of course 
they would grow in windows, but plants treated in that ws) 
would hardly be fit to plant out; at least they would be 


time. Verbenas are not to be kept in this way; they must 
have apit or frame, and a pitin a somewhat dry and warm 
atmosphere is the best place for them. The bottoms of 
the wooden boxes which are mentioned above, should be 
made of strips of board a few inches wide, a space of an inch 
or so being left between each to allow for drainage. That 
will be found a much better gone than making the bottom 
solid and boring holes in it. Such boxes are most useful for 
preserving all kinds of bedding plants. The plants do better 
in them than in pots, because freer from rapid changes 
drought or moisture, and require far less attention than when 
in pots.—Field. 


Corron Supriy.—The reports published from time to time 
by the Cotton-Supply Association show that practice of cot 
ton cultivation in various parts of the world is progressive, 
and it is interesting to note how the cultivators persevere in 
their work, even under adverse circumst.nces. island 
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all but destroyed their first planting. Jamaica sends a sam- 
ple grown in the Rio Bueno district, and reports that there 
gre thousands of acres of virgin soil in that part of the coun- 
on which cotton could be profitably grown. Cape Coast 
sends an instalment of cotton for sale ; and Bombay asks 

for s supply of small bullock-ploughs to enable native culti- 
to prepare ground for planting. But it is in Turkey 

that the Association have had most success; they have, in the 
words of the Report, “restored it as a cotton-growing coun- 
try, with promise of permanent benefit to the empire. A 
powerful stimulus has been given to agricultural and mecha- 
nical improvement, and a large amount of capital has been 
advantageously applied.” Coming nearer home, we find a 
t for cotton-growing in the South of Hungary, in fur- 
therance of which an application for seed has beea received 
Vienna. Then turning to the other side of the globe, 
wegather that in Tabitiand some of the adjacent islands, 
of a long silky fibre can be cultivated with advant 


mark for the spleen of the clerical party and the shafts of the 
envious, and was in constant antagonism to Cardinal Anto- 
nelli and Monsignor de Mérode. One day the Austrian Am- 
bassador came to the Pope, and told the Holy Father that 
his Government had a great favour to ask, which was that 
he would dismiss from the Pontifical household Pietro Bala- 
delli, who could be proved to have taken part in a plot against 


Between the same players. 
Evans Gambit. 
White, Black. White, Black, 
Mr. Z. Mr. L. Mr. Z. Mr. L. 
The first 11 moves are the same as in the preceding game. 


the Austrian rulein Italy. The Pope made a pretenceot|!2PtoQ5 KttoKKt3(c)/24PtoKB4 P to QBS 
yielding to these representations by appointing Baladelli en- | 12 Kt to K 2, Fok BS" |S BtoK4 B to qs 
gineer of the forests of the Apostolic Chamber, but did not re-|i5 Kttks Kt BP tke Kt = : pee hy 4 tke 

move him from the Vatican, where he continued to reside. 16 KttoKtS QtoKRK5(b) |28Q to B2 K tok 3° 
have told you of the gift made to him by the Pope of a fur-|17 K toR Rio K B3 2 QtoKR4 PtoQ B6(d) 
nished freehold housé, and how the excitement this caused|18 KttoK BS B tks Kt 80 btksKRP(e) P tke B 

him led to his death. In his last hour he had a conversation | !9 P tks B RtoKR8 81 R to Kt RtkeR 

with the Holy Father, and passionately exhorted him to be-|20 PtoK R8- Rto Keq 2 PtksReh K to Kt sq 
friend Italy. Pius 1X. bas inserted a record of his death in the 4 Ped dy PtoQB4 %QtksRP KtoK 2 
Osservatore Romano, and feeis the bereavement very deeply.” |53 Rto Kt A g = z Bs 84 BtoBS = Resigns, 





and that hundreds of thousands of acres of the most fertile 
Jand in the world are there available for the cultivation. But 
experience shows in those countriea, as elsewhere, that cotton 

wing depends on good government as well as on soil and 
Gimate ; and it may be that material iaterests will effect what 
oral teaching has hitherto failed to achieve—namely, steady 
pabdits of industry, and an appreciation of settled government. 
—Chambers's Journal. 


Jomr Stock Company NvIsance IN ENGLAND.—A return 
pas been published of all the joint-stock companies formed during 
the two years from the 31st of May 1864, to the 3ist of May last, 
when the further creation of such undertakings was effectually 

ped by the panic. It appears that the total of companies 
jie limited liability brought out in England alone duriog the 
% months was 1,760, or at the rate of 73 per month ; that in 
Ireland, during the same period, 85 were introduced, or at the 
gate of rather wore than three per month ; and that in Scotland 
the provortion was 57, or rather more than two per month. Be- 
sides this there were 41 companies established in Eagland on the 
aolimited principle, and 32 in the mining districts on the cost- 
book rystem. In Jreland there was only one unlimited company 
formed. and in Scotland the number was 12, The aggregate ot 
companies, limited, unlimited, and cost-book, formed in the 
United Kingdom iu the two years, was 1,988, or at the rate of 83 
month. The total of limited companies created in the United 

om since the passing of the act in 1862 has been 5.589, of 
which a large proportion have already been wound up or are 
andergoing that process. 


Tue Kine or Saxony anp His Sussects.—The King of 
Sexony has issued the following address to his subjects :—“ Af- 
ter a long and grievous separation, after a season teeming with 

events, I return once more among you. I know what you 
Five euffered and borne, and I have sympathised with my whole 
heart, but 1 know also with what firm fidelity you have adhered 
through all trials to your native Prince. This thought has 
been, next to my trust in t#od, my best consolation in the hours 
of sadness with which by the inscrutable decrees of Providence, 
both you and I have been afflicted. It gives me new courage to 
resume my old daily task. With all my former affection in- 
creased, if it be possible, by the numerous evidences of attach- 
ment which I have received, I shall devote the days which it may 
please God to grant me to healing the wounds of the country, to 
advancing its prosperity, to maintaining law and justice, and to 
the judicious development of our political institutions, In the 
performance of that great tack [ rely upon the eupport of the 
representatives of the country, before whom I shall go with the 
frankoess and confidence of past times. With the fidelity with 
which I supported the old Confederation I shall adbere to the 
new union into which [now enter, and I shall do all that lies in 
my power to render it as fruitful as possible for our limited 
country and for our great common Fatnerland. . May the 
Almighty bless our comwon efforts, and may Saxony remain as 
she bas before—s country of peace, order, of intellectual culture 
and morality, and in che fear of God! “ Joun. 

“Téplitz, Oct. 26.” 

Novet Mope or Comuirrine Svurcrpe.—The following 
extraordinary account of a determined attempt at euicide is 
gravely related by the Zpoca of Madrid: “ The individual in 
question being tired of his life resolved to take such meaeures as 
mast infaliibly eosure his death. To that end he started for the 
tea shore provided with a ladder, a rope, a loaded pistol, a bot- 
tle of poison, and a box of matches. Having some time before 
discovered a post standing a little way out in the waiter, he fixed 
his ladder agaiust it, and ascending fastened one end of the cord 
to the top aud passed a slip knot around his neck, swallowed the 
poison, and striking a light set fire to bis clothes, then placing 
the pistol to his ear, kicked away the ladder, but in doing so his 
hand swerved, and, as he fired at the same moment, the bullet, 
instead of penetrating his brain, divided the rope, and he fell 
into the sea, extinguishing his Buraing garments; also a quan- 
tity of salt water he swallowed caused him to throw up the poi- 
too he had taken, so that he scrambled on the shore, convinced 
+ that his time had not yet arrived.” 











JuventLe Derraviry.—Mr. Davenport Bromley made a 
speech at a meeting of subscribers to the Birmingham Refor- 
School, in which he announced some rather original 

Views on juvenile Cepravity. In 
ctime in the boy to prevent its’ becoming developed in the 
man, Mr. Bromley said he thought himself that there was 


something in the boy which—whether it was nearer to origi- 
sin or from some other reason—caused him to be more 
Vicious generally than the adult man. He always thought 
that the natural inclination of the boy was to commit the mis- 
‘thief which, if unchecked, mizht in the course of years ripen 
dnto crime and wickedness. He knew at that moment many 
Men, people of high position in the state, respectable married 
Men with families, magistrates, members of Parliament and 
peers, whom he remembered as the inost intolerable liars, and 
the most decided inciination i» theft. He knew those 
‘Men now, and knew that if they had rot been trained as they 
liad, teey might have found themselycs inmates of an institu- 


like that in which they were then xssembled. 





eb laes Fume Basapatsi—Tee corpeeneodent of a 
porary, writing from Rome says :—‘ The Pope deep] 

laments the death of his old aawerd aed friend, Pietro Bals- 

delli, to whom he was warmly attached, and who, in bis Jast 

Moments, dictated for himself this epitaph: ‘ Here lies Pietro 

i, who had the honour to die in the service of his 

Pope Pius IX.’ This old servant of the Pope exer- 

esed over his Highness a political influence which was the 

More remarkable as it was completely unknown to foreigners, 

even in the Eternal City. When the Cardinal Giovanni 

became Pope, Baladelli followed him to Rome, and 

ted to his household. He was concerned in all the 

reforms which Pius 1X. introduced in 1847 and 1848. 


: days he accompanied the and sub- 
sequently returned wis him to Home whese he FY 


Pope to Gab 
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PROBLEM, No. 932.—By Herr A. Beck. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 8 moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 931. 





White. Black. 
1 Ktto K B6ch 1 KtoK 4 (a) 
2QtoQB7 2 K tks either Kt 
8 Q mates. 
(4) 

1 K tks Kt 
2 Qtks Ktch 2 K moves. 
3 Q mates. 








MATCH BETWEEN MBSSRS. STEINITZ AND BIRD. 


By the latest accounts of this interesting match we learn that 
the score now stands: Steinitz5; Bird 3; Drawn 2, 


We give below the tenth Game of the match. 





. GAME X. 
Paitipor’s DEFENcz. 

White. Black. White. Black, 

Mr. Bird. Mr. Steinitz. Mr. Bird Mr, Steinitz, 
1PtoK4 PtoKk4 22 Rtke R B tks Kt (d) 
2KttoK BS PtoQ38 23 Q tks B Kt tks K B P 
8PtoQ¢ °PtksP 24 QtksQKtP KtiksR 
4 Qtke P Kt toQ B3 2 QtksKRP KttoQB4 
5 BtoQKt5 BtoQ 2 26 PtoQKt4 KttoK5 
6 B tks Kt B tks B 27 KtoKi2 RtoKeqg 
7KttoQB3 Ktto 28 Rto Qs ,Rto K2 
8 BtoK Kt5 BtoK 2 29QtoK8ch KtoR2 
9 Castles QR Castles 30 QtoQ5 QtoB3ch 
10 Pto KR3 (a) Rto K sq B8LrtoQBS xsttoK BT 
uKRtoKseq PtoKRS S23 RtoQ2 Ki to K 5 
12 BtoK R4 atens 33 RtoQB2 PtoK Kt3 
13 B tks B tks J34PtoQR4 PtoQBé 
14 KttoKR2(b) KitoQ B4 3) PtoQ Kt5 PtoQB5 
1 PtoKB3 PtoK B4 36 KttoQ4 KttoQB4 
16 Ktto Q5 90.5 8A 87 PtoQR5 QtoK Bagq (e) 
17 P to K 5 (ec) ttoK3 38 QtksQP Ki mae, 
18 QtoQB4 KttoK Beq | 89 KtoR2(f) Kt toQBS8ch 
19 PtoKB4 QRtoQ sq 40 KtoKtsq KttoQ6 
2 KttoK B3 KttoKts 41 RtoK2 Resigns, 
21 PtoK6 R tks P 





(a) The usual move here is K R to K sq. . 

(b) This strikes us as being inferior to playing the Kt to Q 2, 
(c) The best move ; Mr. Bird has now a manifest advantage in 
position and maintsins it tenaciously. 

(d) Mr, Steini'z plays bere very iogeniously. 
(e) Tnis move is part of an exceedingly clever device by which 
Black hoped to turn the tables on his fue. 
(f) Luckily for Mr. Bird he saw and avoided the trap prepared 
for him. Had he moved K to R$ Black would have played R to 
Q R 2 and won the game. 





The two follow’; games were played last week at the New 
York Chess Clul between Messrs. Zerega and Lichtenhein, 


Evans Gambit. 








jece. 

Mm _—_ is not a good move as the B cannot take the Kt advan- 
eously. 
c) By taking the Kt Black his to the action of 

a Pieeiahiee eck errvn ne ie 


d) An excellent move. 





(a) This is better than the move made by Mr. L. in the preced- 
ing game at this point. 

(6) This re to be premature. : 

(c) P to K B 4 would have been a very strong move. 

(ad) In both of these games Mr. Lichtephein scems to lose too 
much time in pushing tbe Pawns on the Queen's side. 

(e) Very well played ; Black can no longer save the game, 





RELIcs oF BARBaRISM.—Stranger atil!, and yet beter filted 
to point a moral, was the destiny of Richelieu whose body 
was tcrn from the grave in the church of the Sorbonne and 
rudely trampled under foot, after the head had been cut off 
and exhibited to the bystanders, amongst whom was Lenior. 
A grocer got possession of it, and kept it as a curiosity until 
he got married, when, to calm his wife’s fears, he sold it to 
M. Armez pére, who offered it to the Duc de Richelieu, Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs under the Restoration. The offer 
remained unacknowledged, and the head devolved on M. 
Armez fils, Ata sitting of the Historical Committee of Arts 
and Monuments, on the 13th of June, 1846, attention was 
called to the circumstance, and the president, M. de Monta- 
lembert, supported by the committee, attempted to repair the 
profanation. Their exertions proved vain, and were renewed 
witb no better result in 1855. ‘* We accuse no one,” observes 
Mr. Feuillet, “still the fact is undeniable, that tbis terrible 
head, the personification of the absolute monarchy killing the 
aristocratic monarchy, is wandering upon the earth like a 
spectre that has straggled out of the domain of the dead.” 
During the same popular pbrenzy in 1793, the fine marble 
statue of the Cardinal at the Chateau de Me'leraye was deca- 
pitated, and—“ to what base'uses we may return, Horatio”— 
the head was used as a balance-weight for a roasting-jack by 
a zealous republican of the district. Not content with empty- 
iog the tombs, the heroes and heroines of the Reign of Terror 
danced among them. Over the entrance to a cemetery was 
ascroll: Bal du Zephyr ; and once on a time the patronesses 
stood at the doois distributing copiés of the “‘ Rights of Man.” 
bound in buman skin supplied to the binder by the execu- 
tioner. M. Villenave pdssessed ove of these copies. What 
would not an English collector give for one? What would 
not the drum made out of Ziska’s skin fetch at Christie’s 
should it accidentally turn up? Mathematicians will be vlad 
to hear that there is a joint of Galileo’s backbone in the Mu- 
seum of Padua, surreptitiously abstracted by the physician 
entrusted with the transfer of the relics to the Santa Cruce at 
Florence in 1737.—Zdinburgh Review. 





DescenDants or Krnes in Humsie Lire.—A co’ . 
dent, in a letter to a London paper, says :—“ On the side wall of 
a building in Leicester I lately read the inscription, néwly put 
up— Near this spot lie the remains of Richard III, the last of 
the Plantagenets.’ But long after he fell on Bosworth field, in 
1485, even down -to a very recent date, scivns ‘of the right 
stem of great Plantagenet’ were in existence among us, in bum- 
ble circumstances, illustrating the decadence of families. One 
was a butcher at Halesowen, another kept a turnpike gate, and 
a third was sexton of St. George's, Hanover Square.” , 





Excavations AT THE LOUVRE.—Excavations are going on 
in the court of the Louvre to ascertain the'site of the foundations 
of the fortress built by Philip Augustus, the plan of which bad 
been nearly reconstituted from a minute examination of a con- 
siderable number of printed documents. Such was the precision 
of the orders given to the workmen, that at the very first strokes 
of the pickaxe the trench was discovered which corresponded 
to one of the principal entrances. By continuing the line. the 
workmen soon reacped the foundations of the two towers flank- 
ing that entrance. These}towers were constructed of excellent 


4 stone, well hewn and iu a perfect state of preservation. 





IraLiAN Souventrs.—It is gratifying to all lovers of Art 
and Italy, that one of the conditions of the treaty of peace be- 
tween the Peninsula and Austria determines that ail objects 
of Art, as well as the archives belonging to Venetia, shall be 
restored without exception. The Iron Crown of Lombardy, 
which had been removed from the Duomo at Monza, is given 
os It will be remembered that this treasure was taken to 

niua in 1859, and has since been found at Vienna. It is 
not true that the circiet was regularly used for crowning the 
kings of Italy ; no trace of such a service can with certainty 
be indicated before Henry of Luxembourg.assumed it in 1811; 
even then it was used at Milan. Charles the Fifth was 
crowned with it. Napoleon put it on his own head with one 
of those insolent speeches whic are supposed, on the stage, 
proper to monarchs when about to commence busineas. Other 
treasures have from time to time been taken from the Sacristy 
of the Duomo of Monza; some of these must be in Austria; 
for these, we trust, sharp inquiry will be made, or courteous 





White. Black. White. Black. restitution offered. France contains many treasures of art 

Mr. Z. Mr. L. Mr. Z. Mr. L. that belong by right to Italy —Atheneum. . 
1PtoK4 PtoK 15 Kt PtksB PtoK BS : 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 16KttoK2 PtoQB4 Tue “Rrrvaristic” Forty in Eneiranp.—At a church 
SBtoQB4 BtoQsb4 1 RtoQB g KtoQB in Northmoor Green, there occurred lately a great tumult con- 
4PtoQ Kt4 Btks P 18 KttoK B4 Kt tke Kt sequent on the entry into the church of two women and four men 
SPtoQBS BtoQB4 19 Qtkskt = FtoQB 5 | attired in what they designated their “vestments.” ‘These con- 
6 PtoQ4 P tks P 20 Bto % teq K to Req sisted, for the most part, of several pieces of paper either pinned 
; tere . ae :. 8 2 : = Q Ete : = 2 : ; or sewn together, in the form of a cloak, and intended to repre- 
9 KttoQBs Ktto QR4 23 Qto KR4(d) P to Q Kt4 sent a cope, (similar to that worn by Mr. Hunt in bis “ high 
10 BtoQ3 a) KttoK2 24KRtoK Kt RtoKB2 celebrations.”) The paper was of various colours, and consiated 
11 BtoKt2 Castles 2 RtoKt6 PtoQ Kt 5(e)| of strips of paper hangings. On the back, in the gayest colours, 
12 PtoQ5 Bto Kt5 (6) |26RtksRPch PtksR were pieces of paper gs a in the form of a large cross, 
13 KtoRsq KttoK Kt3 | 27 Qtksk Pch Pieces of large placards, printed on different coloured paper 
14 QtoQ2 B tks Kt (¢) and Black resigns. pages of illustrated periodicals, &c., fastened together, helped to 

(a) At this point White by playing B tks K B P check may get | complete the costume. One man. wore a high * cardinal’s hat,” 
~ + attack, though scarcely sufficient to compensate for | made of yellow paper ; another had strips of coloured paper at- 

e a 


tached to his cap, in imitation of the ribbons of a recruit, and 
wore in front an immense plecard, “ Scottish Life Insurance,” 
while behind was another large placard, “ Sanger’s Celebrated 
Hippodrome.” . These people took seats in different parts of the 





{¢) atirely overlooking thé object 6f White’s last rhove. 


church, one of the men actuall t forward d 
rats cod iets babes the citer Thsen pollecnan Saleus 
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sent, but appeared powerless to interfere, The parties were 
afterwards arrested and brought to trial. After the magistrates 
had deliberated, the Chairman, addressing the accused, said :— 
“You. have been convicted of two several charges—the one 
proved and the other upon your own confession—of disturoing 
the congregation of Northmoor Green. Now, a great deal has 
been said with regard to the ceremonials practised in this church, 
but-with that we have nothing to do. This is a place of religious 
worship, and those who go there are bound to conduct themselves 
decently and not disturb others. You have been guilty of inde- 
cent behaviour, and the bench for the first offence commit you to 
Taunton Gaol for fourteen days, and for the 2econd offence also 
fourteen days’ imprisonment, to commence at the expiration of 
the first term. € must pat a stop to this, however mach in our 
our opinion we may disapprove of the practices at this church.’ 


Tue Treaty Bertveen Prussia AND Saxony.—The 
priocipal points of the treaty of peace which has been conclu- 
ded between Prussia and Saxony are stated to be the following : 
Saxony will enter the North German Confederation, The Saxon 
army will be reorganised as soon as the conditions bave been 
arranged by the North German Confederation. Konigstein and 
Dresden will have mixed garrisons. Prussia will furnish garri- 
sons for the other Saxon towns until the organization of the army 
takes place. The Saxon troops about to return home will be 

laced under the command of the chief Prussian general in 

axony. The war indemnity to be paid by Saxony is fixed at’ 
10,000,000 thalers, from which 1,000,000 will be’ deducted on ac- 
count of the cession {to Prussia of the railways of Loban and 
Gorlitz The Prussian military governors and civil commission- 
ers will cease to exercise their functions, The former Zollverein 
treaty will contioue in force subject to a notice of six months, 
should either of the contracting parties desire to withdraw there- 
from. Prussia obtains exclusive possession of the Saxon tele- 
graph wires. Persons politically compromised during the war 
will not be molested on that account. Saxony will regulate her 
diplomatic representation in conformity with the general bases 
laid down for the whole of the North German Confederation. 


THE “ WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so high 
a reputation in the Musical world, that most all our first artists 
unite in calling them the dest Pianos of the present day, a fact 
which is fully proved by their being selected in preference to all 
others by the Conservatory of New York. They are most ele- 
gant instruments, having a pure, sweet tone, full of brilliancy and 
fire ; immense power, capable of filling the largest ball; most 
agreeable touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and 
standing in tune, they have become the favourite instruments of 
the art-loving public—N. Y. Independent, July 12, 1866, 








Perromep Rvsstan Batus.—These Baths are the most 
luxurious on this continent, and are believed to be the finest in 
the world. Neither trouble or expense has been spared to make 
them perfect in all their appointments. To invalids, debilitated 
and weak, they promise robust health ; to the strong and hearty, 
a defence against disease: to the lovers of rational pleasure, a 
luxury nowhere else to be found; and to all, that thorough clean- 
liness of person which is a delight, not attainable in any other 
manner, These Baths are open daily, corner 13th St. and Broad- 
way, from 7 A.M.to11 P.M. For Ladies from 10 AM. to1 P.M. 


$700 a Year, without Expense—250,000 Wit- 
nesses. 

Purchasers of Sewing-Machines will be interested in the fol- 
lowing statements ; 
wit H. B., of Rockfort, Ill., writes to Mesers. Wheeler & 

ilson : 

Isend you a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, No. 10,426, to have 
attached the recent improvements—the improved loop-check 
tension, glassfoot, new style hemmer, braider and corder. 1 
have used this machine for six years without repairing, and tn that 
time it has earned for me a little over $4,000. 

Mrs. F. H. ¥. of Elizabeth, N. J. 





lt has been used by myself, family and friends, constantly, with 


no expense for repairs. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand witnesses might be called (the 
ber of hi factured by the eeler & Wilson 
Co.), but these two testimonials are sufficient to direct attention 
to a very important particular. Simplicity in the structure of a 
machine is of prime importance, as regards its comprehension, 
facility of working, and need of repairs. Friction from compli- 
eation of parts and movements is sure to work mischief. A sew- 
ing-machine should be able to make 1,000 stitches a minute, say 
elght hours each dsy. This would give annnally about 150,000,000 
of stitches, or, in ten years, 1,500,000,000, and of course, require a 
corresponding number of movements. Hence, the bearing and 
moving points and surfaces should be carefully observed. Are 
there many points to oil, oris much oil required? Ifso, the ma- 
chine will soon waut repairs, 

John Sibley deposed: I must declare the Wheeler & Wiison to 

the most wonderful and comprebensive sewing mechanism 
ever put into the American market. It is the simplest as well 
a3 the most cunning in principle, There is genius and high 
mechanical ability in ite arrangement, and therefore it is most 
reliable and easy to keep in order. There is a directness of con- 
nection between the power and the result, never found by me in 
the devices of any other inventor and the mechanical results fol- 
low of the highest possible sgeet. quiet and easy movement, 
which make it a delight to mechanicians, I think it just to deno- 
minate it one of the warvels of the age. 

Geo. H. Collins deposed: I have long regarded the Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine as the most ingenious ir plan and the most re- 
markablein its performauce. The wide range of work to which it 
is adapted, the great rapidity of its movement, and its almost 
noiseless execution, are due to its construction. I am 





pecul 
satisfied that one of these machines will do eight or ten times as 


much as can be done by hand, and quite one-fifth more than any 
other two-thread machine will do. With very trj 5 
will run ten years. No machine of equal merit has ever been un- 
der my observation. 


Charlies A. Durgin deposed: I have been familiar with sewing- 
FR nm mw | & Wilson —— -_ 
vastly superior in their adaptation and use upon classes 
Y tor de One great consideration in the use | Prepared b 
of repairs, From the ease of all 
its mechanical movements, the Wheeler & Wilson Machine is sub- 
jected to but slight wear, and the expense of popels is very slight 
fully convinced that 


machines for many years. 


work for domestic purposes. 
ot Sewing-Mauchines is the 


in comparison with other machines. I am 
| do not cost one-fifth of that of any other two-thread mach! 
. D. Stoops deposed: I have visited all the pi pal 
machine manufactories, and have bad the best facilities for findin 
out not only what was best, but why it was best. The Wheeler 


Wilson is the simplest in parts, the most direct, quiet and rapid 
me. Other machines cannot keep 
up with it. I now sell all kinds, and sell ten of these to one of 
with mapy murmurs 
they are gone, and as 


in action of any two-thread machi 


any other. Others come back for exch 
and complaints; these never. Once sol 
an article of merchandise they are always saleable, 
ona with a machine is such an 
8 


-» writes; I have had one of 
the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Macaines, No. 6,352, for ten years. 


trifling repairs it 


ine. 
rincipal sewing- 


time and use. Are the offices it performs useful, and does it exe- 
cute them well? 

Other questions are important. Is the Com honourable 
and responsible? Are its guarantees well filled it furnish 
facilities for supplies and repairs? Usually those promise mcst 
who intend to ‘orm least. Scores of manufacturers have disap- 
etre or of ebtining soetien sad ets el mamkinen, gventiy to the 

or of o' ng needles and parte o! e 
detriment of the Sewing Machine business. tone o 
In the leer | before the Commissioner of Patents, the wit- 
ical experts, well qualified from observation and 
ence, directed his especial attention to the simplicity of the 
Wheeler and Wilson Machine, and its consequent from 
wear and need of repairs. r 


PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE. 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hr ir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 
THE MARVEL OF. PERU. 

A New and Beautiful Pertume. The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it, 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 

T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, the great French perfumer, says, 

“For CLEANSING, WHITENING and PRESERVING the Teeth, no 
liquid can equal a good POWDER,” 
THURSTON’S TOOTH 
stands unrivalled as a dentifrice. 








POWDER 
Our motto is * Try me.” 


Prepared by F.C. WELLS & CO., 115 and 117 Franklin 8&t., 
N. Y., and sold by all Druggists in the United States and Canada. 


J. SCHUBERTH & CO., 

820 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
One of the great publishing houses in Europe, invite the atten- 
tion of the puvlic to their large assortment of foreign and 
American Music, and request a call for Catalogues. 








MOTH AND FRECKLES, 


Ladies afflicted with discolorations on the face, called Moth 
Patches, or Freckles, should use PERKY’S celebrated MOTH 
AND FRECKLE LOTION, It is infallinle. Prepared by Dr. 
B. U. PEREY, Dermatologist, No. 49 Bond 8t., New York. Sold 
by all Druggist in New York and elsewhere. Price $2. 


Brown, 





Brown avows it, Brown Declares it, 
endeared to old and young by the memory of bis association with 
the happiest hour of their existence. This Brown—none other 
than the great Isaac H., of Grace be apa nate | asserts that 
pan happiness will be full and lasting only when they have pro- 
cure 

A FIRST-CLA8S HOUSE FURNISHING OUTFIT, 
including their 
CHINA, GLASS, SILVER PLATED WARE, CUTLERY, COOK- 
ING UTENSILS, and one each of those superbly decorated 
Dinner and Tea Services now displayed in great variety at 
WARD D. BA8sfORD’S, 
Cooper Institute, corner of Astor Place. 

Brown has experience, Brown has seen some style, and Brown 
ought to know. 

A—A—A—A—A.—Decorated Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, 
in great variety; Silver Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, Kitchen 
Utensils, China & Giass Ware. 

EDWARD D. BASSFORD’S GREAT ZMPORIDM, 
Cooper Institute and Astor Place—Corner Store. 





Torrey’s Weather Strips keeps out the cold. 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS save one-third in fuel. 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep out the dust. 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS preserve carpets and furni- 
ture. 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS stop rattling of windows. 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS deaden street sounds. 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep up an even temperature. 

Eight varieties, adapted to all doors and windows. Send for 
illustrated circular. E, Ss. & J. TORREY, 

72 Maiden Lane. 


Swietenia. 


LEVETT’S AROMATIC SWIETENI4 is the best poperetion 
for preserving the teeth and gums known. It has received the 
most lavish encomiums of ali that have used it, and is the on! 

dentifrice before the public that is endorsed by the most scientific 
men in the profession. The great advantage Swietenia p 








An Iilustrated Magazine fer Boys and Girls, 
This Monthly, begun in January 1865, has already won the 
reputation of being “THe BEST JUVENILE MaGazine PUBLISHED 
IN ANY LAND OR LANGUAGE.” Prominent educators, distinguish. 
ed clergymen, and the press generally, have commended it in the 
highest terms. Its contents are always thoroughly interesting 
and healthy, at once variously attrective and useful. 

Among its contributors are the most eminent American wri 
—H. W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, Harrict E. Prescott, Ry 
Stoddard, Julia R. Dorr, Author of ‘Seven Little Sisters,” T, w, 
Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, J. H. A. Bone, Charlotte Kings 
Chanter, Oliver Optic, Rose Terry, Mary N. Prescott, Kate Pat. 
nam, Charles D, Gardette, Author of “‘ Angel Children,” &— 
and it is profusely illustrated from designs by the best American 
artists. Full-page Illustrations are now given in every number, 
An ample department of Evening Entertainment and Correspond. 
ents makes it a HousgHoLp Ds.icurt. 

Terms: $2 a year in advance; Three copies, $5; Five copies $3 
Ten copies, $15; Twenty copies, $30, and a copy GRATIS to the 
person procuring the Club. . 


lo a 

‘Every Saturday 
L ue sat" SS NE fe 
This popular Weekly rep promptly for American readers 
the best and most readable portions of Foreign Periodical Liters. 
ture. These include short and serial Stories, Essays Biographical 
and Descriptive, Poems, Sketches of Travel’ and Adventure, 
Literary Intelligence, and popular papers on Science. Transla. 
tions from the admirable French periodicals are frequently given, 
Among the authors represented in EVERY SATURDAY arg 
many of the wisest and wittiest writers of Europe. 
EVERY SATURDAY contains weekly 40 large octavo, double. 
column pages. 
Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscription, $5 in 
advance; $4 to a subscriber for any other periodical published by 
Ticknor & Frietps. Monthly Parts, 50 cents a number; Yearly 
Subscription same as for Weekly. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston, 

NOW PUBLISHING, 


THE CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, 
A CYCLOPZDIA OF 


EXPERIMENTAL, CHEMICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
AND 











MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY AND NATURAL 
: HISTORY, 


The sections having been written by authors of great scientific 
eminence, amongst whom ar. Professors OWEN, ANST 
Tenant, and YounG; Drs. LeTHesy, BusHNAN, SCOFFERN, an 
others. With an introductory discourse of the Objects, Ples. 
sures and Advantages of Science, by Henry Lorp Brovenay, 
D.C.L., F.R.8., LL.D., Member of the National Institute of France, 
and of the Royal Academy of Naples. 

Edited by James WILDs, author of the ‘‘ Magic of Science,”, 
“Shells and their Inhabitants,” “ Fossils,” ‘* Usetal Planta,” &, 

Illustrated with Portraits (on Steel) of eminent scientific men, 
Also, steel and wood re a illustrative of the various sub- 
jects treated in the work. In parts at 30 cents each. Published 
semi-monthly. To be completed in about 70 parts, 


LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 
12, WEST FOURTH &TREET, NEAR BROADWAY- 
Henry A, Brown, Manager: 
N. B.—AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


The only Edition Authorized by the Widow of 
GENERAL JACESON. 

LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF 
LIEUT.-GENERAL THOMAS J. JACKSON, 
(Stonewall Jackson,) 

‘By Prof. R L. Dasyey, D.D., 
Illustrated with Steel Portrait and Eleven Diagrams, 


The above is the only authentic and complete “ Life of Jackson” 
yet offered to the public—the aythor having been placed in pos 
session by Mrs. Jackson of all the General’s private letters—order 
books, documents, &c., &c.—and having the additional advantage 
ot having been the General’s Chief of Staff during his most memo- 
rable campaigns. 

One large octavo, pp. 760; price, Cloth, $4 00; Half Calf, 
$600. Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted in every County 
and Town in the country. 


BLELOCK & ©O., Publishers, 
19 Peekman Street, N. ¥. 








over other preparations for the teeth is that it is warranted not to 
injure, but on the contrary to preserve the enamel, and prevent 
the teeth from decaying. It keeps the teeth in a healthy state, 
and gives to them brilliancy and lustre; to the gums firmness ; 
to the mouth a delightful taste, and to the breath a fragrance that 
nothing else will. For those who suffer from a ble taste 
in the mouth on rising in the morning, nothing will so soon 
remove it, and leave a fresh and pleasant taste. Swietenia is 
Dr. M. LAVETT, a Dentist of over thirty years 


practice in New York. 


J Brothers, & Co., Richmond, Va., General 
Agents for the South. ‘ * : 


Piano Playing is Easily Learned 

From ‘‘ RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD,” 25,000 copies of 
which are sold every year. Its Lessons are adapted to pupils 
of all ages, and its exercises attractive and useful in every stage 
of advancement. This book has, on account of its actual merit, 
b the standard work of Piano instruction, and the only one 








GREAT SAVING IN SOAP. 

Housekeepers that use Pyle’s O.K. Soap realize a saving of im- 

portance, It is strictly pure, similar to the old English white 

soap, becomes very hard, and is equally good for laundry, bath 

or toilet. All first-class grocers keep it. Orders by mail will be 
promptly attended to. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington Street. 











which every well-informed teacher and scholar uses, 
Price $3 75; on receipt of which it will be sent, postpaid. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., PuBLIsHERS, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 
BRIDAL WREATHS AND VAILS. 
TUCKER Is ALWAYS PREPARED WITH NOVELTIES 
in this line. 
FRAMES, TURBANS and CATALINE HATS, VELVETS, 
BONNETS, SILKS, RIBBONS and LACEs. 
806 Broadway, : 
Opposite Eleventh Street. 


FANCY GOODS RETAILED at wholesale prices. Just received 
a fine assortment of English Portable Writing Desks and 

from De la Rue & Co. GiMBREDE, Importer, 588 and 
Broadway. A Boxof Note Paper ready initialed—always on 


MONOGRAMS AND WEDDING CARDS. For the most ele 
card outfit—Duminated M and 
call at GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 Broadway. 
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